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PREFACE 

No claim is made for this book that it enters a field of 
"things unattempted yet," but surely its field is one in 
which anything like complete success has never been 
attained. The weakest point in the work of American 
elementary schools is the composition. How to lead 
children to a free but correct use of the mother tongue 
is the recognized problem. A method of solving the 
problem is offered in this book; not a professedly short 
method, but a method having, I think, fresh and not 
unattractive features. 

This book is for the use of children in the fourth or 
fifth to the seventh year of school. It will be observed 
that certain grammatical terms and distinctions are 
brought forward in these pages, but it is important to 
note that only those matters of grammar are introduced 
which are most inseparably related to the correct or the 
intelligent use of language. The aim of the student of 
this book is not the learning of a science, but the com- 
mand of an art. Composition is synthetic, creative, 
expressive, flowing. In the composition work, therefore, 
it is essential to keep down to a minimum the number of 
technical terms introduced, since the attitude of mind 
required for the analysis and discrimination belonging to 
the grammatical point of view might hinder the child's 
advance in the art he is studying. 

Nevertheless, the presentation of not a little of the sub- 
ject of grammar has been found necessary, and it will 
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vi PREFACE 

prove, I do not hesitate to say, advantageous. If the 
child, in dealing with his language as an instrument of 
expression, perceives the necessity of certain distinctions 
and classifications, the convenience of certain names, is 
he not laying the best possible foundation for the study 
of grammar ? These names and distinctions he is obliged 
to adopt as a matter of mere utility in his composition 
work; but at the same time his mind is being trained 
and made ready to enter upon a systematic study of 
grammar and (what is even more to the point) to recog- 
nize the use and the importance of that study. 

In general, the plan I have followed is to combine with 
the writing of easy and interesting compositions from the 
beginning a progressive study of the sentence, leading 
both to correctness and to effectiveness of expression. 

On the composition side I introduce narrative first, 
then description and exposition. Various useful and 
usual types of these forms of composition are taken up 
in a natural order. The use and proper construction of 
paragraphs is studied as soon as practicable, and eventu- 
ally some notion of the careful planning of entire com- 
positions is reached. 

On the side of sentence work, the plunge is made at once 
into practical exercises, comprehensible for young chil- 
dren, in the art of making good sentences. Various ways 
of combining short sentences are studied, the fundamental 
conception of the sentence as a unit is insisted upon, in 
due time clauses and phrases and participles come into 
view (always for the purposes of composition), and the 
various sentence modifications necessary to the command 
of clearness and effectiveness in writing lead up to the 
close of the book. Incidental to all this, there is carried 
on a continual study of certain essentials of correctness 
in use of language, such as proper use of the parts of 
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PREFACE yii 

verbs and of singulars and plurals, marks of punctua- 
tion, possessives, synonyms, etc. 

Any person who writes or speaks with care recognizes 
that language is a medium susceptible of certain manipu- 
lations, which must be mastered and used for their proper 
purposes. Such matters as sentence unity, choice of 
words, use of active and passive, arrangement of phrases 
or clauses, and substitution of one for the other, skillful 
use of relatives or participles, and the right choice of 
connectives, offer problems perpetually recurring and very 
practical. Habitually to solve them constitutes a large 
part of the art of composition. The necessity of under- 
standing and continually meeting these problems is upon 
all who are to develop into good writers or speakers. I 
have attempted in this book to bring these things one 
by one to the comprehension of young children. 

G. J. S. 
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ENGLISH LESSOIS^S 

CHAPTER I 

SENTENCE MAKING 

Sentences. — When we speak or write, we use 
words. We put words together so as to tell what 
we thmk. j)^g3 ^^^^ 

Birds fly. 

Mary is reading. 

The moon is yellow. 

These are called sentences. 

A sentence says something, in words. 

A sentence always begins with a capital letter. 

Nearly all sentences end with a dot, called a period. 

Exercise 1. — Sentence Work 

(a) How many sentences are there above this one^ 
on this page ? 

(&) How many sentences are there in the story of 
the Brownie on page 17 f 

(c) Tell in about ten ivritten sentences, of your 
getting ready, eating breakfast, and coming to school 
this morning. Be careful to put a period at the end 



See Notes for Teachers, page 204, Note 1. 
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2 ENGLISH LESSONS 

of each sentencey and to begin each new sentence with 
a capital letter. 

Subject and predicate. — In the sentence Cats mew, 
there are two parts: the part that names or tells 
what we are talking about — Cats ; and the part 
that tells what we say about cats — that is,, mew. 
Every sentence, whether long or short, has two such 
parts. 

The part that tells what we are talking about is 
called the subject. Thus in the following sentences. 
Dogs is the subject : 

Dogs bark. 
Dogs eat meat. 
Dogs wag their tails. 

The part that tells what we say about the subject 
is called the predicate. Thus in the sentence. My 
father is a carpenter, we have 

The subject : My father ; 

The predicate : is a carpenter (this is what we say 
about the subject). 

The predicate tells what the subject does or is. 

Exercise 2. — Subjects and Predicates 

Pick out the subjects and the predicates in these 
sentences, 

1. Owls hoot. 2. Boys play. 3. Cats scratch. 4. Trees 
grow. 5. Snakes bite. 

6. Grass is green. 7. The sun is bright. 8. Snow is 
white. 9. Ice is cold. 10. The eggs are warm. 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 3 

11. Dogs drink water. 12. Horses eat grass. 13. The 
cow gives milk. 14. I like apples. 15. His father sells hats. 

16. My ball is lost. 17. Dinner was eaten. 18. The 
walk was ended. 19. Good girls are praised. 20. The 
lesson is finished. 

21. Owls are birds. 22. Eain is water. 23. Buster is 
my dog. 24. That toy is a singing top. 25. Indians are red 
men. 

Exercise 3. — Sentence Making^ 

(a) Use predicates with the3e subjects. 

1. Fishes. 2. Arithmetic. 3. Gold. 4. Coal. 5. Oak 
trees. 6. Flowers. 7. New York. 8. The sun. 

9. Snakes. 10. Iron. 11. Apples. 12. My pet cat. 
13. The ocean. 14. The stars. 15. My books. 16. Our 
teacher. 17. I. 18. Trains. 19. Sheep. 20. Eunning. 

(b) Use subjects with these predicates. 

1. cry. 2. go to school. 3. scream. 4. crawl. 5. crow. 

6. are strong. 7. is our teacher. 8. was sick. 9. is at 

home. 10. is blue. 11. have four legs. 12. have two 

legs. 13. drinks milk. 14. like ice cream. 15. play ball. 

16. rang. 17. saw a fire. 18. burned a house. 19. was 
burned. 20. were hurt. 

Exercise 4. — Subjects and Predicates^ 

Pick out the subjects and the predicates in this story. 

My Canary Bird 

1. Canaries are yellow. 2. They are small. 3. They sing 
sweetly. 4. I had one. 5. My mother bought it. 6. She 
gave it to me. 7. It was a Christmas present. 8. My bird 
sang. 9. We gave it seeds. 10. It drank water. 11. The 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 204, Note 2. 

2 See Notes for Teachers, page 206, last paragraph of Note 2. 
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4 ENGLISH LESSONS 

bird loved the sunshine. 12. Canaries get sick. 13. My 
canary got sick. 14. It ate very little. 15. Its songs were 
heard less often. 16. The bird seemed sleepy. 17. My 
mother gave it some medicine. 18. The medicine did no 
good. 19. The little bird fell over on its side. 20. My pet 
canary was dead. 

Exercise 5. — Writing in Short Sentences 

Write a story about some pet of yours. Tell it 
in short sentences. Rememher about periods and 
capitals. 

Here is something I read about in a newspaper : 

Fire in a Hotel ^ 

The chimney of a hotel on Broadway caught afire last night. 
It was about nine o'clock. A crowd of men and boys gathered. 
They watched the flames. The flames poured high out of the 
chimney. Those in the hotel did not know of the fire at first. 
They soon learned of it. They became a little frightened. 
The firemen soon arrived. They easily put the fire out. The 
crowd then went away. The firemen went away. The hotel 
became quiet again. No damage was done. 

Count the number of sentences in the story of the 
fire in the hotel. Is it fourteen ? There are so many 
because the sentences are so short. It is very easy 
to write this way in short sentences. 

Sentences should not all be short. — Short sentences 
are very good, and the best writers use them, but 
good writers do not make all their sentences short. 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 206, Note 3. 
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MAKING LONGER SENTENCES 6 

It sounds bumpy to have too many little sentences. 
That story of the chimney on fire can be told in only 
six sentences, instead of fourteen, this way : 

1. About nine o'clock last night the chimney of a hotel on 
Broadway caught afire. 2. A crowd of men and boys gath- 
ered and watched the flames pouring high out of the chimney. 
3. Those in the hotel did not know of the fire at first, but they 
soon learned of it and became a little frightened. 4. The fire- 
men soon arrived and easily put the fire out. 5. The crowd 
and the firemen then went away, and the hotel became quiet 
again. 6. No damage was done. 

Exercise 6. — Making Fewer Sentences ^ 

See if you can tell the following story in fewer sen- 
tenceSy beginning a new sentence only at every mark^ \ . 
{This need not he written^ unless the teacher says so.) 

William Gould was riding on a street car yesterday. It 
was crowded. | He felt some one's hand. The hand was in his 
pocket. I He seized the hand. The man jerked away. The 
man moved rapidly toward the door. | Gould cried out, " Police ! 
Stop thief!" | A fat woman caught hold of the thief. Her 
name was Mrs. Body. | He stumbled. He fell to the floor. | 
She sat on him. He could not get away. | A policeman came 
in at the next corner. He arrested the thief. 

Combining not always right. — Very often two 
sentences cannot be joined or combined into one. 
You could not combine these two sentences: 

It is beginning to snow. 
My brother is five years old. 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 206, Note 4. 
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6 ENGLISH LESSONS 

For these sentences have nothing to do with each 
other; they have no connection in meaning. It is 
the same way with these sentences : 

The men were just coming home for dinner. 
Butter sells at thirty cents a pound. 

It would not be sensible to combine them. 
But if we have these sentences, 

The men were just coming home for dinner. 
They were hungry. 

we may easily put them together, making 

The hungry men were just coming home to dinner. 

Before you combine two sentences, you must see 
that they have some real connection in meaning. 
Then you must think what is the best way to 
combine them. Take these two sentences: 

A strange thing happened at our house. 
It happened yesterday morning. 

Now these are connected in meaning and can be 
put together or combined in this way : 

Yesterday morning a strange thing happened at our house. 

Exercise 7. — Combining 

Try to combine each of the following pairs into one 
sentence, 

1. My father slipped on the icy sidewalk. This happened 
Thursday morning. 

2. Much damage was done by floods. The floods were in 
Ohio. 
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COMBINING SENTENCES 7 

3. Ashes have been sprinkled on the sidewalks. The 
sidewalks were slippery. 

4. It was in the middle of the afternoon. The sun 
shone hot. 

5. A wheel on the wagon has broken. It is the big blue 
wagon. 

6. The snow began to fall. It fell from the gray sky. 

7. The man walked very slowly. He was a lame man, 

8. We saw flowers blooming. They were in the park, 

9. There was an accident to-day. It occurred on the 
street near our house. 

10. The schoolhouse is on fire. It is the schoolhouse near 
the bridge. 

Uniting. — When two sentences are combined as in 
Exercise 7, let us call that way of combining, uniting. 
Uniting generally saves words, for there are usually 
more words in the two sentences before they are 
united than in the one sentence made of them. 
Thus, in combining these two sentences, we leave 
out the words they and are: 

I have four lessons to study. 

They are* for to-morrow. 

Combined: I have four lessons to study for to-morrow. 

Unity necessary.^ — Remember, in combining sen- 
tences, that there must be a close connection in 
meaning. Every sentence you make must have one 
main thought or idea. In other words, a sentence 
must have unity. Unity means oneness, or close 
connection of meaning. 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 206, Note 5. 
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Exercise 8- — Unity 

(a) Which of the follotving pairs of sentences ought 
not to be combined into 07ie f (b) Combine the others 
by uniting. 

1. Goldsmith was a great writer. He once had the small- 
pox. 

2. Goldsmith's face was pitted or marked. This came 
from the sraallpiox. 

3. Smallpox may be prevented. It may be prevented by 
vaccination. 

4. I was vaccinated last year. I like bread and milk. 

5. I like bread and milk. I like them for my supper. 

6; I got a new coat yesterday. I had an egg for supper. 
. 7. I bought a new coat yesterday. I bought it at Bundy's 
store. 

8. I like to go to school. The wind is blowing briskly. 

9. The wind is blowing from the northeast. It is a brisk 
^ihd.; 

10. The tree was blown down by the wind. It was the 
tree in front of our house. 

11. It was an apple tree. I like apples. 

12. George Washington once cut his father's tree. It was 
a cherry tree. 

Exercise 9. — Written Composition 

Telly in writing ^ ahoy^t the biggest fire you ever saw, 
or the hardest rain or snow storm you ever saw. 
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CHAPTER II 
t STUDY OF SENTENCES CONTINUED 

We learned on palge -2 tHe meaning of subject and 
predicate. Read it agaiii and look at Exercise 2 
again. 

Sometimes the subject is the longer part of the 
sentence : 

The large hcmse on the comer Of Pearl Street and Broadway \ 
caught fire. 

A great crowd of men and boys \ gathered. 

The persons who lived in the house \ weJre saved. 

Sometimes the predicate is the longer part of the 

stotfences ' 

I I see two hoys coasting down the long hill. 

The boys | are using the big sled that belongs to Harry (jfates. 

All the words used to tell what we are; speaking of 
make up the subject. 

All the words used to say something about the 
subject make up the predicate. 

Exercise 10. — Separation of Subject and Predicate 

/Separate by Unes the subjects and the predicates of 
the folloioing sentences^ in this way : ' : 

Subject . < : : Predicate 

My father | ate his breakfast in fifteen minutes. 

9 
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10 ENGLISH LESSONS 

1. The plants in the window were frozen. 

2. The snow is at least six inches deep. 

3. A man who was walking in the country was frozen. 

4. He was trying to get to his home near Camden. 

5. The man lived in a village called Walton. 

6. The ice on the river is thick enough to skate on. 

7. A wagon was taken across the Hudson River on the ice 
yesterday. 

8. This winter is the coldest we have had for many years. 

9. We have had five or six great snowstorms. 

10. The great snowstorm of February third was the worst. 

11. I like summer better than winter. , 

12. The sports of coasting and skating belong to winter. 

13. Many sorts of outdoor play belong to summer. 

14. Swimming in the creek or river on a hot day in sum- 
mer is good fun. 

15. Boys fly kites in the summer time on windy days. 

16. Boys who cannot make their own kites should learn 
how. 

17. Our school went to the woods for flowers last spring. 

18. The leaves on the trees and bushes change color in the 
fall. 

19. Going out for hickory nuts and walnuts in the fall is 
what I like. 

20. To tell which season of the year I like best is not very 
easy. 

. Exercise 11. — Written Composition 

Write about the season of the year you like best. 
Tell ivhat you do then. 

Compound subject and predicate. — Sometimes the 
subject is double ; as, 

William and Frank have not come. 
The girls or the boys will have !to stay. 
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SEPARATION OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 11 

Such sentences are said to have a compound subject 
The same predicate is used for both parts of the 
subject. 

Sometimes there is a double or compound predicate. 

Dogs hark and bite, (Two things are told about dogs,) 
Tom the piper's son stole a pig and ran away. (Here two 
things are told in the predicate.) 

Exercise 12. — Separation of Subject and Predicate 

Separate {as in Exercise 10) the subjects and predi- 
cates of the following sentences j and say which subjects 
are compound and which predicates are compound. 

1. John bought an apple and ate it. 

2. Apples and peaches are my favorite fruits. 

3. Snow and sleet fall in cold weather. 

4. My uncle Henry made a table and mended a chair. 

5. He and my aunt Susan are going home to-morrow. 

6. Our house and your house have the same kind of roof. 

7. Mary peeled the potatoes and put them into the hot 
water. 

8. The boiled potatoes and the sliced bacon were all they 
had for dinner. 

9. My cousin Ellen and I helped to get supper ready. 

10. We set the table but did not cook the supper. 

11. You or I must stay at home to-day. 

12. Charles Bryant and Tony Simpson were here and left 
this book for you. 

13. Either Charles or Tony must have taken it home the 
other day. 

14. Neither Charles nor Tony owns the book. 

15. The book belongs to Mr. Pierson and must be returned 
to him. 
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12 ENGLISH LESSONS . . 

Exercise 13. — Sentence-maMiig (Orkl) 

(a) Make sentences by giving predicates for the fol- 
lowing subjects. 

1. Oranges and bananas. 2. Both oxen and deer. 
3. The person who lies and the person who steals. 4. Irish 
potatoes and sweet potatoes. 5. The book with the red cover 
and the one with the green cover. 6. The blossoms of pear 
trees and those of cherry trees. 7. Neither the apple I 
bought nor the one you gave me. 8. Mai'bles and tops and 
kites. 9. Thunderstorms in summer and snowstorms in 
winter. 10. The subject of a sentence and the predicate of a 
sentence. 

(&) Make sentences by giving subjects for the follow- 
ing predicates. 

1. run but cannot fly. 2. sing but pannot talk. 3. fell 
down the bank and splashe4 into the water. 4. slipped while 
turning the corner and hurt his knee. 5. must study their 
lessons or else learn nothing. 6. is very tough and is used 
for making shoes. 7. put on their coats and hats and went 
home when school was out. 8. must wear glasses or else 
have trouble with their eyes. 9. will get their feet wet and 
catch cold. 10. claws and scratches when at is angry. 

Joining. — On page 7 we learned about uniting two 
sentences, and saw that it usually saves words. Now 
for another way of combining sentences. Often we 
combine two sentences into one by putting in or adding 
a word to join them together, such at| but, yet, thougli, 
or, and, so (or and so). Look at these sentences: 

(a) I got to school late yesterday. I was givett a t^rdy mark. 
Combined: I got to school late yesterday,- «a I was given a 
tardy mark. .: :^^ : 
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JOINING OF SENTENCES 13 

(b) He looked rough. He was kind. 

Combined: He looked rough, but he was kind; or, Though 
he looked rough, he was kind. 

This way of combining sentences we may call join- 
ing. The words put in to join the shorter sentences 
into one are called connectives or conjunctions. We 
must take care which conjunction we use. We must 
think of the meaning. The sentences thus formed 
are called compound sentences. 

Exercise 14. — Joining (using Conjunctions) 

Combine the following pairs of seniles in the way 
just shown {^'joining''). 

1. He was only a boy. He was very strong. 

2. You take this apple. I will eat it. 

3. It is still light. The sun set long ago. 

4. I think I will go home. I have not caught many 
fish. 

5. John has caught plenty of fish. He is ready to go. 

6. I think I will go home. I should like to stay longer. 

7. You carry the coat. I will take the basket. 

8. John will carry the fishing poles. Fred will carry 
them. 

9. We walked slowly. We got home late. 

10. I call this a bad day. Yesterday was rainy too. 

11. To-day is rainy. To-morrow may be fine. 

12. It is getting dark. We had better hurry. 

13. There is my father. There is your father. 

14. It is December. We have had very little cold weathet-i 

15. I ate the biscuit. I was not hungry. 
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14 ENGLISH LESSONS 

Exercise 15. — Uniting and Joining 

Combine the folloioing pairs of sentences, either by 
uniting or by joining^ and say which way you use. 

1. Poor light hurts the eyes. I would not read after sun- 
down. 

2. I saw a load of hay. It was in the meadow. 

3. The old man's voice was harsh. His eyes looked 
pleasant. 

4. I found some delicious grapes. I found them in our 
back yard. 

5. You have not answered my letter. I will write you 
another anyway. 

6. The boys went swimming. They did so last Saturday. 

7. I have just read Eobinson Crusoe. It is a book by 
Daniel Defoe. 

8. A girl was carrying an umbrella. She was a very little 
girl. 

9. The ink is blue. I mean the ink in this bottle. 

10. You should take a rest now and then. You will get 
tired. 

Present, past, and perfect.^ — We say, I see (now), 
I saiv (yesterday), but after have {has or had) we must 
use seen, as, I have seen. In the same way we say, 

John breaks his toys (now, or all the time), 
John broke his toys (yesterday, or a year ago), 
John has broken his toys. 

Words that tell of doing (such as breaks, broke, has 
broken) are called verbs. 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 206, Note 6. 
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PRESENT, PAST, AND PERFECT 16 

I know a little boy four years old who says, " We 
maked a mud-pie, I breaked my shovel, and I hrang 
this cake for you." I have heard children, and even 
older people, say " My pencil is broken'' or " I seen your 
brother yesterday," or " Who done this ? " or " Has 
any man went this way?" We must take care in 
writing or speaking to use the right form of verbs. 
The now form is called the present; the yesterday 
form is called the past ; and the form used after have 
{has or had) is called the perfect (The word perfect 
here means finished, or completed. If John Aos 
broken his toys, the breaking is completed.) 

Exercise 16. — Present, Past, and Perfect^ 

(a) Change these sentences so as to use the past and 
the perfect of the verbs. 

1. I go slowly. 2. Ella sees clearly. 3. The shoemaker 
does this work. 4. He makes shoes. 5. We are ready. 
6. John is ready. 7. Mother gives me money. 8. The kite 
rises. 9. It comes down. 10. It falls rapidly. 

(&) Fill the blanks in these sentences with the right 
forms of the verbs given. 

1. {Come) My father home early last night and said 

he had home to read. As he into the house, he saw 

that my mother had home still earlier. 

2. {Lead) I my class now, but Charles it last 

term. One of us has always it this year, but last year 

Emily Haskins it. 

1 See the table of verb forms in the appendix to this chapter, page 18. 
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16 ENGLISH LESSONS 

'; 3; (Sit) 1 — ^— by the window now, but last montb I 

near the door. I have — ^ — here for three weeks. I like bet- 
ter where I used to — — . . 

4, X'^ety I told Jolm to -: — - his basket down, so he it 

down on the window sill. After he had — —it down he seated 
himself in the armchair. , 

5. (Sit or sef) After John had down, he got up to 

his t^asket on the floor, for he was afraid the place where 

he had it,\^^as not safe. Then he himself down 

again. The place where he - — — his basket was near the 
door, near where Charles ■ ■ ' ■ ' . 

p. (Jjaif) If you are tired, down your l|ook. Where 

have you it ? Did you say you — — your book on the floor ? [ 

7. (Lie) If you are tired, down a while and rest. 

You certainly — ^ abed late this morning. Why have yoii 

in bed so long lately ? It seems to me you are always 

wanting to down. If a person is ing down too much 

of the time, he becomes lazy. You down for an hour yes- 
terday afternoon. 

8. (Lay or lie) Our hen an egg yesterday. After she 

had it, I let it for a while. It r there ujitil it 

became cold. Then I took it and it on the kitchen 

shelf, and it has — -there ever since. 

9. (See) 1 a rat the other day, but the rat had — ^ 

me first and was running away. When he that I was not 

going to hurt him, he stopped. He was the brightest-eyed 
little animal 1 have ever . , ' 

10. (Bun) When I moved he again. He could 

fast. When he had - — ^ a little he stopped again, tl^en he 
— T — - into his bole. . . 

(c) Give the past qnd the p&rfect of the following 
verbs. 

1. stand. 2. sink. 3. eat. 4. drink. 5. sing. 6. hold. 
7» sit : 3. put. 9.. catch. 10.' set. 11. think. 12. teach. 
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13. begin. 14. speak. 15. sink. 16. bring. 17. take. 
18. strike. 19. swim. \ 20. leave. 21. run. 22. find. 
23. get 24. fly. 25. let. 26. have. 27. blow. 28. be- 
come. -29. 'buy. 30b steal.- /;:":• 

i JExfrqise 17;,~0Mtl Composition ^ _; 

(a) Make sentences containing ten of ike verb forms 
used in answering (c) in Uxerdse 16. ^ 

(b) Tell the story of how §ou spentlmt summer: 
where you Went, what y&u did:, and wKctt pou enjoyed 
most of all. ^^ ^ 

Exercise 18. — Combining; Compbsitito^ ' 

• (a) Write tfm story in fewei^ se7itences,hy combining 
in the way tu)^ havB learfted.^ ^ * ' ^ 



The Brownie 



Once there -lived a little Brownie. "He lived ^ a coalT 
cellar. I Usually a servant left ia bowl o!^ milk for ^im. t)nci 
time the Brownie found nothing. | it was ten oTcloc^ at night.. 
It was his usual hour for rising, | He w^ very hungry. He 
wenli smelling" ajx)ut for his jmilk. | He ran all about the 
dark cellar. At. last he ran' dpstairs. | He got into the piin-i 
try. There he found heaps ot good thiiJgs. . \' 

(b) A broivnie is a kind of fjctii^y, whohejps good 
people in th^ir tvork andvlays tricks on, had people. 
Write a little stQry abmt fi brownie, telling some of 
the thinqs he did. - t . ^ 

c . iSee Notes forotie^^rs, page 207, NoteJ^/^^ i ^ - ^ 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTEE II 

TABLE OF PRESENT, PAST, AND PERFECT 
FORMS OF VERBS 

1. Most verbs make their past and perfect forms by adding 
ed or d to the present ; as, 



Present 


Past 


Perfect 


walk 


walked 


walkec? 


allow 


allowec? 


allowecf 


pat 


patt-ed 


patt-ed 


save 


savec? 


savec? 



Such verbs are often called regular verbs. 

2. Irregular verbs form their past and perfect in various 
ways. The following list of the commonest irregular verbs is 
put here to be looked at when necessary, not to be learned. 



Present 


Past 


Perfect 


Present 


Past 


Perfect 


am, be 


was 


been 


buy 


bought 


bought 


bear 


bore 


borne 


cast 


cast 


cast 


beat 


beat 


beat 


catch 


caught 


caught 


begin 


began 


begun 


come 


came 


come 


behold 


beheld 


beheld 


cost 


cost 


cost 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


creep 


crept 


crept 


bid 


bade 
bid 


' bidden 
\bid 


cut 


cut 


cut 


do 


did 


done 


bind 


bound 


bound 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


drive 


drove 


driven 


blow 


blew 


blown 


eat 


ate, eat 


eaten 


break 


broke 


broken 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


bring 


brought 


brought 


feed 


fed 


fed 


build 


built 


built 


feel 


felt 


felt 


burst 


burst 


burst 


fight 


fought 
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Pbesent 


Past 


Perfect 


Present 


Past 


Perfect 


find 


found 


found 


ring 


rang 


rung 


flee 


fled 


fled 


rise 


rose 


risen 


fly 


flew 


flown 


run 


ran 


run 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 
forgot 


say 
see 


said 
saw 


said 
seen 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


seek 


sought 


sought 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


sell 


sold 


sold 


get 


got 


got 
gotten 


send 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


set 


give 


gave 


given 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


go 


went 


gone 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


grow 


grew 


grown 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


hang 


hung 
hanged 


hung 
^ hanged 


shut 


shut 


shut 


sing 


sang 


sung 


have 


had 


had 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


hide 


hid 


hid 
hidden 


sit 
slay 


sat 
slew 


sat 
slain 


hit 


hit 


hit 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


hold 


held 


held 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


split 


split 


split 


keep 


kept 


kept 


spread 


spread 


spread 


know 


knew 


known 


stand 


stood 


stood 


lay 


laid 


laid 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


lead 


led 


led 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


leave 


left 


left 


strike 


struck 


struck 


let 


let 


let 


strive 


strove 


striven 


lie 


lay 


lain 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


lose 


lost 


* lost 


swim 


swam 


swum 


make 


made 


made 


swing 


swung 


swung 


mean 


meant 


meant 


take 


took 


taken 


meet 


met 


met 


teach 


taught 


taught 


pay 


paid 


paid 


tear 


tore 


torn 


put 


put 


put 


tell 


told 


told 


read 


read 


read 


think 


thought 


thought 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


throw 


threw 


thrown 
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pBiBS&Kl? • Past ' 

tread trod 

- fwoke 
wake \ , J 
[ waked 

weai? wore 



PKRFK<*!* 


PBESJiirt' 


Past 


Pebfbct 


trodden 


weaVe 


wove 


woven 


trod I 


win 


won 


won 


waked 


wind 
wring 


wound 
wrung 


wound 
wrung 


worn ; 


write 


wrote 


written 
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CHAPTER III 

THE FOUR KINDS OF SENTENCES 

Declarative sentences. — Millions and millions of 
sentences have been spoken and written, but they 
can all be divided into only four kinds. It is useful 
to know about them, so you. will learn them now. 

Boys like to play. 
Cows have horns. 
Snow is cold. 

These three sentences each declare or state some- 
thing. Such sentences are called statements or 
declarative sentences. This is the commonest kind 
of all, for most sentences are declarative. So far 
almost all the sentences in the exercises in this book 
have been declarative sentences. 

Every declarative sentence, when written or printed, 
must begin with a capital and end with a period. ; 



Exercii^e 19. — Sentence Work 

(a) Give decla^rcdive sciences about : . 

1. Steamv '<2. ithotographs. 3. Railroads. 4. Bo^bh. 
5. Pear& 6. OtiJ? schoolhouse. 7. Walking a longdistance. 
8, The study of history; 9. The Mississippi River. JO. The 
clock. •['/'■ ' ' . 

(6) Give Jive other declarative sentences. 
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22 ENGLISH LESSONS 

(c) Tell the subjects and the predicates of the 
sentences given in the story on page 4 ; of those in 
Exercise 6. 

Interrogative sentences. — Some sentences are used 
to ask questions. 

Why are you doing that ? 
Where is Will going ? 
Whose is that toy wagon? 
Did you go to school yesterday? 

These are all questioning or interrogative sentences. 

Every interrogative sentence, when written, must 
begin with a capital letter and end with a question 
mark. 

Exercise 20. — Interrogative Sentences 

(a) Write interrogative sentences about: 

1. Geography. 2. Potatoes. 3. A horse. 4. The fire. 
6* Abraham Lincoln. 6. Firemen. 7. Canaries. 8. Rail- 
way trains. 9. Toy wagons. 10. A loaf of bread. 

(6) Give five other interrogative sentences. 

Sometimes, to find the subject and the predicate 
of an interrogative sentence, we first change it into 
the form of a declarative sentence ; this way : 

Intbbbooatits Sbntbncbs Dbclabatiyb Sentbkcbs 

Is Fred coming? Fred | is coming. 

Where is my hat ? My hat | is where. 

Did you see Miss Kobins ? You | did see Miss Robins. 

Then we think what is the subject and what is the 
predicate. We must remember that there is a verb in 
the predicate of every sentence, and that one of the 
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FOUR KINDS OF SENTENCES 23 

commonest verbs is the verb he. Some of its forms 
are is, amy are^ wasy toerey has heeuy have been. 

Exercise 21. — Subjects and Predicates 

Pick out the subjects and the predicates. 

1. Are birds animals ? 2. Is lead very heavy ? 3. What 
did you say? 4. Have you seen the teacher? 6. Are 
crows good to eat ? 6. Why are you here ? 7. When did 
she come ? 8. Has Will a knife ? 9. Is the butter spoiled ? 
10. What is your name ? 11. How do you do ? 12. Is your 
name Bert ? 13. Does he like school ? l4. Is John here ? 
15. Why did he go home ? 

Imperative sentences. — We use some sentences to 
tell other persons what we want them to do. These 
express a command or a request ; as : 

Come over here. 

You give me that marble. 

When you tell or beg some one to do something, 
you use an imperative sentence. Thus: 

Look at my hat. 
Let me have a bite. 
Go away. 

These are imperative sentences. 

An imperative sentence when written should begin 
with a capital and end with a period. 

In an imperative sentence we nearly always have 
to think the subject you. If I say, 

Go awayy I mean You go away ; or if I say. 

Let me see, I mean You let me see. 
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24 ENGLISH LESSONS 

As we do not really say the subject, but leave it 
out, we say the subject is you " understood.'* 

Exercise 22. — Imperative Sentences 

Tell the subjects and the predicates. 

1. Please pass the salt. 2. Read this aloud. 3. Show 
me your writing book. 4. Sit in the back seat. 5. You 
stay there.^ 6. Let us play marbles. 7. Tell me the same 
story. 8. Do not move. 9. Don't you move.* 10. You 
keep quiet. 11. Talk in whispers. 12. Stand quietly 
behind the door. 

Exclamatory sentences. — Sentences spoken with 
great excitement or strong feeling are called exclama- 
tory sentences. They end with an exclamation mark ; 
tnus : jjq^ ^^ixk it is growing ! 

Run! run for your life! 

What a fine box of candy this is! 

How can I ever thank you enough! 

We see from these examples that an exclamatory 
sentence may be, in meaning, declarative, imperative, 
or interrogative. 

To find the subject of an exclamatory sentence, 
we change it into the form of a declarative or of 
an imperative sentence, and then think what is the 
subject and what the predicate; thus: 

.,^ « Declarative or Imperative 

Exclamatory Sentences ^ 

Sentences 

How red the sun is ! The sun | is how red. 

What a big boy John is! John | is what a big boy. 

Come see this moth! (You) | come see this moth. 

1 Sometimes the subject of an imperative sentence is expressed. 
^ Separate donH into do not 
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FOUR KINDS OF SENTENCES 25 

Exercise 23. — Kinds of Sentences 
Tell ivhat kinds of sentences these are, — whether 
declarative {stating), interrogative {questioning), 
imperative {commanding or begging), or exclamor 
tory. 

(a) 1. The captain nodded gravely. 2. Did she wear the 
cloak often ? 3. Did she look like me in it ? 4. Never mind. 
5. It is all over now. 6. What a noise the guns made! 
7. Take her to the store. 8. Were the waves breaking over 
you all the time ? 9. They certainly were ! 10. Will you 
never understand ? 11. Explain it to me once more. 12. How 
long you have been away ! 

The Origin of Eoast Pig 
(h) 1. Bo-bo being left alone began playing with the fire. 
2. Some sparks caught in the straw. 3* Very soon the little 
house was in ashes. 4. How frightened he was ! 5. The 
little pigs were burned too. 6. What was it that smelt so 
good ? 7. It was the roast pigs ! 8. He began eating them 
greedily. 9. In came his father. 10. What are you eating 
there ? 11. What have you got there, I say ! 12. father, 
do come and taste how nice the burnt pig eats. 13. Did you 
ever taste anything better ? 

Nouns. ^ — A noun is a word used as the name of some- 
thing. It may be the name of a person {John), a place 
{Boston), a thing (the Capitol), or of a kind of person, 
place, or thing, as hoy, hat, river, house. 

The principal word in the subject part of a sentence 
is called the subject word. It is usually a noun. 

Exercise 24. —Oral Work 

(a) Pick out the subjects and the predicates in part 
{a) of the last exercise. 
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26 ENGLISH LESSONS 

(&) Pick out the verbs in part (a) of the last 
exercise. 

(c) Pick out the subject words in Exercise 10. 

(d) Head again how Bo-bo {a little Chinese boy) 
happened to discover how good a roast pig is to eat. 
Close the book and tell the story as well as you can. 

Exercise 25. — Written Story 

Make up a story {then write it) telling about one of 
these : ^^^ ^j^y ^^^ elephant's nose is long. 

(h) Why the dog's nose is cold, 
(c) Why the rabbit's tail is short. 

Exercise 26. — Uniting and Joining 

(a) Combine {orally) the following groups of sen- 
tences by uniting them {see page 7), and tell what kind 
of sentence each one is, after combining. 

1. Did you see the tramp ? He was in the field. 

2. The man came hobbling along. He was old and white- 
haired. 

3. What a jolly time we had ! We had it at your house 
yesterday. 

4. Hand me that book. It is on the table. 

5. Will you take that walk with me ? Will you take it 
to-morrow ? 

6. Did you see these flowers ? They are on the teacher's 
desk. 

7. Mr. Simpson walked down the street. He was in a hurry. 

8. We have a new carpet. It is red. 

9. How tall that tree is ! It is a poplar tree. . It is in 
your back yard. 

10. Put some water on those plants. They are rubber 
plants. They are by the window. 
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(6) Combine the following pairs of sentences hy join- 
ing {that isy using conjunctions to join them together) 
and tell what kinds of sentences you get. Do not use 
and if you can use another conjunction. 

1. You know the way. I want you to go too. 

2. It is not a long walk. We had better start at once. 

3. Bring some money. We may not need it. 

4. Fifty cents might be enough. A dollar is better. 

5. I cannot find my cap. I cannot come yet. 

6. Do you blame me ? Do you think someone else is to blame ? 

7. I have my cap now. I must get my coat. 

. . 8. All the fellows will be there. What a fine time we'll have ! 
9. How dark it is growing ! The sun has not set. 
10. Take your bundle. Come on. 

More conjunctions.^ — On page 12 we learned about 
some conjunctions (joining words), and we have just 
been using them. Here are some more conjunctions : 
because, for, if, unless, whether, and that. Examples : 

1. We must hurry. We are late. 
Combined: We must hurry, /or we are late; or^ 

We must hurry, because we are late. 

2. I will go. It is dry this afternoon. 

Combined: I will go if it is dry this afternoon. (But we 
should say, " I will not go, unless it is dry this afternoon.") 

3. I am i;iot sure. I know my arithmetic. 

Combined : I am not sure tJiat I know my arithmetic ; or, 
I am not sure whether I know my arithmetic. 

Exercise 27. — Joining; Oral Composition 
(a) Join each of the foUoioing pairs into one sentence 
by using the conjunctions because, for, if, unless, 
whether, or that, 

^ See Notes for Teachers, page 207, Note 8. 
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1. I wondered. My father would take me with him. 

2. He was going to Hinsdale. He bad business there. 

3. At last he told me. He would take me. . 

4. He would not take me. I could be ready in an hour. 

5. How I hurried to get ready ! I did not wish to be left 
behind. 

6. We would have left at ten o'clock. The train had been 
on time. 

7. The train was late. There had been an accident. 

8. I began to be afraid. The train would not come at all. 

9. I asked my father. He was going to wait for the train. 
10. We were getting hungry. It was nearly one o'clock. 

(b) Tell orally J each pupil giving one sentence, the 
rest of this story about the journey to HinsdaUy and 
what happened there. 

Singular and plural. — When a word names or tells 
of a single person or thing, it is singular; when it 
tells of more than one, it is plural. Thus the noun 
cow is singular, but if we wish to speak of more than 
one cow we use the plural, cows. We say one chair, 
two chairs; one book, two books; one box, two 
box6s ; one bottle, four bottles ; one dish, ten dishes. 
In all these words and most others, the plural is made 
by adding s or es to the singidar. But in other cases 
the plural is made in other ways. We say one man, 
two men; one foot, two feet; one ox, four oxen; one 
knife, four knives. 

Now notice the differences in these pairs of sen- 
tences : 

The bird sings. The birds 8^n^. 

The child plays. The children play, 

John was there. John and Helen were there. 
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You see that in these sentences the verb is changed 
when the subject is made plural.^ Very often this is 
so. The present form of most verbs used to tell what 
one person or thing does is changed a little when it is 
used to tell what more than one do. But the pcLst 
form (except of the verb he) is the same in the plural 
as in the singular. 

Exercise 28. — Singular and Plural 

(a) Give the plural of these words? 

Peach. Apple. Pear. Basket. Box. Watch. Witch. 
Bush. Miss. Pen. Eing. Hiss. Wish. Patch. Bench. 
Picture, Egg. Eace. Window. Copy. Eeply. Chimney. 

Leaf. Chief. Calf. Shelf. Wife. Fife. Hoof. Buffalo. 
Echo. Potato. Loaf. Goose. Tooth. Woman. Mouse. 
Army. Child. Motto. Half. Eoof. Baby. Journey. 
Body. Turkey, Tomato. Dutchman. German. 

(&) In these sentences change the singulars to plurals^ 

both in the subject and in the predicate {for the verb 

must always agree or go toith the subject properly), 

1. The boy runs. 2. The boy is running. 3. The boy 
was running. 4. The cat mews. 5. The mouse whines. 
6. The child hears it. 7. He* is sorry. 8. I* am sorry. 
9. She' goes to school. 10. The man sweeps the floor. 
11. The house is burning. 12. Thou* art my friend. 
13. The monkey is quick. 14, The fly is quicker. 15. The 
woman sees them. 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 208, Note 9. 

^ There are no useful rules for making the plurals of the second list .of 
words under (a). The plurals should be written correctly on the black- 
board, and learned by suitable reviews, 

« Plural, they. * Plural, tpe. 

* Plural, you. Never use is or toas with you. 
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(c) Change the plurals to singulars. 

1 . The books were lost. 2. The pages are torn. 3. The 
women come first. 4. Bees make honey. 5. They fly from 
flower to flower. 6. The children have caught cold. 7. We 
were sick. 8. Cries were heard. 9. Babies cry. 10. The 
men are working. 

[d) Fill the blanks with the proper verb forms} 

1. (Is) Tom Brown a good runner. Jack Ellis and 

his brother good runners too. They running yester- 
day, and for a while neither one able to beat the other. 

But Jack the winner. Jack and Tom going to race 

to-day. You not there yesterday, you? I hope 

you going to-day. Each of the boys eager to win. 

2. (Eat) Cats mice. Our cat a mouse once. 

Both the cat and the owl mice, but owls other live 

animals too. Our cat and Mr. Stokes's cat have rats, but 

not often. 

3. (Catch) We have a dog that birds, but he never 

a pigeon, because pigeons are hard to . Both our 

dog and Mr. Ellis's dog robins. Neither of them 

pigeons. Few dogs pigeons. 

4. (Fly) Pigeons very swiftly. A dove or a pigeon 

sometimes as fast as a railway train. A carrier pigeon 

once 300 miles in six hours. After it had all that 

distance, it did not seem very tired. Many a bird gets tired 
if it one hour. 

5. (Sit or set) When a bird is tired it on a tree. 

I have seen a bird ing with its head under its wing. It 

that way till another bird came and beside it. Then 

they both out on a journey. 

Short sentences with long. — We have learned two 
ways of combining short sentences into longer ones, 

1 See the table on pages 18, 19. 
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WRITTEN STORIES 31 

and others we shall learn in the next chapter. But 
good writers do not like to have all of their sentences 
long, nor all of them short. It sounds better not to 
have them all alike. In the following story some of 
the sentences are short and some not so short : 

Crossing the Rivbb^ 

So the two going on together came at last in sight of the 
gate. Now betwixt them and the gate was a river, but there 
was no bridge to go over, and the river was very deep. At the 
sight of this river the pilgrims were much stunned, and they 
began to ask if there was no other way to the gate. But there 
was none. So at last they entered the water. Then at once 
Christian began to sink and to cry out to his good friend 
Hopeful. Sometimes he would be quite gone down, then after 
a while he would rise up again half dead. But because Hope- 
ful aided him, at last they got over. Then upon the bank of 
the river, on the other side, they saw two shining men, waiting 
there to greet them. 

Exercise 29.— Written Stories ^ 

(a) Read the story just given, until you know it 
almost by heart. TJien close the hook and see how well 
you can write it from memory. 

(b) Write, with about the same number of short and 
long sentences^ an a^ccount of the most interesting jour- 
ney or excursion you ever had. 

(See if you can use in this story one or two interroga- 
tive or exclamatory sentences.) 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 206, Note 3. 
* See Notes for Teachers, page 208, Note 10. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MORE ABOUT COMBINING SENTENCES 

Which, that, who.* — Look at these two sentences : 
Here is a book. It was written by Shakspere. 

You can combine these by using the word which or 
the word that^ in this way: 

Here is a book which was written by Shakspere ; ovy 
Here is a book that was written by Shakspere. 

You can combine the following sentences by using 
who or that ; thus : 

This is the boy. He threw the stone. 
^ 7j • ^ . f '^^^^ is the boy that threw the stone; or^ 
\ This is the boy who threw the stone. 

Sometimes we use whom or lohose in combining sen- 
tences; so: 

There is the old man. We saw him yesterday. 

[ There is the old man whom we saw yesterday; 
Combined: or. 

There is the old man that we saw yesterday. 
There is the girl. Her father was hurt. 
Combined : There is the girl whose father was hurt. 

Exercise 30. — Which, Who, That 

(a) Combine the following sentences hy using which, 
who, whose, whom, or that. 

See Notes for Teachers, page 208, Note 11. 
32 
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WHICH, WHO, THAT 88 

1. Here is a knife. I bought it yesterday. 

2. Give me the apple. I have paid for it. 

3. There is a girl. I used to know her. 

4. A man is painting the railing. It surrounds the flower- 
bed. 

5. Here come two children. They are rolling hoops. 

6. This is the little girl. I brought her to see you. 

7. We played a game yesterday. It was called Puss-in-a- 
comer. 

8. I have an uncle. He is sixty years old. 

9. I have a grandmother. I hardly ever see her. 

10. That is the poodle dog. My father bought him for me. 

11. I know a boy. His father bought him a pony. 

12. I have two pet rabbits. I got them in the country. 

13. There goes that girl. I never can remember her name. 

14. Here are two red pencils. They cost five cents each. 

15. Let me see the stamps. Your cousin gave them to you. 

(&) Tell the following story {orally) with the hook 

open hefore you, hy using who^ which^ and that, as 

in (a). 

The Greedy Dog 

There was once a dog. He was very greedy. One day he 
was on a bridge. The bridge crossed a quiet brook. In his 
mouth he had a piece of meat. He was taking it home. As 
he looked into the water he saw another dog. The other dog 
also had a piece of meat in his mouth. The dog on the bridge 
wanted the piece of meat. The other dog had it. He jumped 
after the meat. He saw it below the water. He lost his own 
piece and swam ashore without any meat at all. 

Relatives. — The words who {lohose^ ivhom\ which, 
and that, used as in working Exercise 30, are called 
relatives, because they relate or join statements. 

Now notice this about relatives. We would not 
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say, *^This is the pillow who fell out of the win- 
dow/' but, " This is the pillow which fell out of the 
window.'' 

We use lohich for things^ and we use who {whose^ 
whom) for persons. 

We may use the relative that for either persons or 
things. 

Exercise 31. — Relatives 

(a) In the following sentences Jill the blanks ivith 
which or with who (or whose or whom). 

1. The lamp-chimney you bought is broken already. 

2. The house stood on the hill was burned, last 

night. 

3. The lady called here yesterday is Mrs. Hummell. 

4. I heard the voices of the men were unloading the 

coal. 

6. We had a letter from Mr. Wait, wife is in Europe. 

6. Mr. Wait, from we had the letter, is coming 

to-night. 

7. This is the box in the sugar is kept. 

8. Walking is just the exercise — — you need, 

9. Arithmetic is the study I like best, and Miss 

Blank is the teacher I like best. 

10. These are the rabbits the farmer caught. ^ 

11. He shot at a crow sat on a tree. 

12. The boys names I am going to read may go home. 

13. The boys I name how must stay after school. 

14. Mr. Williams is the grocer from J bought the 

apples. 

15. Saturday was the day on ■■ I began my journey. 

(&) Ifi which of the sentences just given might you 
use the relative that? 
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Exercise 32. — Relatives and Conjunctions 

(a) Pick out the relatives and the conjunctions 
used in the following story. {Seepages 12 and 27.) 



Who are You? 

Once there was an old negro named Sambo, who lived in 
the country. He was afraid to go home at night, because he had 
to go through dark woods. There was nothing in the woods 
to hurt him, but he was afraid just the same. One evening 
in early winter, Sambo started home about six o'clock. He 
walked fast, for it was almost night. He went into the woods 
a little way and then stopped to listen. He heard something 
in the woods, which sounded like Who-oo, Who-ah-yoo. The 
old man walked faster, but suddenly he heard it again right 
over his head. It called out, Who-oo, Who-ah-yoo ! The old 
fellow was badly frightened, yet he answered, "I'm Massa 
Paul's Sambo, suh; who a' you ?" He waited a moment, but 
no answer came. Sambo broke into a run, for he was very 
much scared. After a while, though he was still frightened, 
he stopped, for he was out of breath. Then he heard it again, 
far back in the woods, Who-oo, Who-ah-oo. He hurried all the 
rest of the way home, as fast as his trembling legs could 
carry him. 

There he found his wife Sarah, who had got supper ready 
for him. * She wondered that he was so much out of breath. 
He told her about the thing that called to him in the wood9, 
but she said, " Why, you stupid fellow, that was nothin' but 
an owl!" 

(&) Suggest words that might he used in this story 
instead of hurt, afraid, faster, suddenly, an- 
swered, scared, hurried. 
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Exercise 33. — Composition 

(a) Read again the story in the last exercise^ and tell 
it from memory, 

(b) Write a story about something that once fright- 
ened you, or write a madMip ghost story. 

When, where, after, etc. — Sometimes you can 
easily combine sentences by using such words as 
when, where, while, as, till, after, before ; this way : 

1. I get hungry. Then I want something to eat. 
Combined : When I get hungry I want something to eat ; or 

this sentence may be turned around, so : 
I want something to eat when I get hungry. 

2. I saw a queer old man yesterday. I was walking along 
the street. 

Combined: As I was walking along the street yesterday, I 
saw a queer old man ; or, 
I saw a queer old man as I was walking along 
the street yesterday. 

3. This is' the town. Emerson was born here. 
Combined : This is the town where Emerson was bom. 

4. I stood looking. The train went out of sight. 
Combined: I stood looking tiU the train went out of sight. 

Exercise 34. — When, Where, As, etc. 

Combine the following. 

1. I was going up Primrose Hill. Primrose Hill was 
dirty. 

2. He found his eyes were out. Then he jumped into 
another bush and scratched them in again. 

3. You are here now. Now tell me that story. (Use 
while,) 

4. Dinner was cooking. The little old man said never a 
word. 
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6. There was nothing now in the corner. The old man 
had been th,ei:e. 

6. The fox saw the grapes were too high. He said they 
were sour. 

7. I looked out of the window. I saw a very ragged man. 

8. The bears found some one had eaten their porridge. 
They had been out for a walk. 

9. I turned the corner. I heard the fire engine whistle. 

10. This is the place. The battle of Harlem Heights was 
fought here. 

11. Let me read the book. You read it. (Use hefore,or 
after,) 

12. My finger bled. I put a bandage on it. (Use till,) 

13. I cut my finger. I was making a box. 

14. The train had gone. I reached the station. 
16. I reached the station. The train had gone. 

The words lohen^ where^ while, as, till, after, hefore, 
used as in working Exercise 34, are called conjunc- 
tives.^ 

Exercise 35. — Conjunctives 

(a) In these sentences, Jill the blanks with conjunc- 
tives. 

1. May I have that book you have finished with it ? 

2. You should not leave the table you have finished 

your meal. 

3. You should wash your hands you come to dinner. 

4. What a good time we shall have we get to the 

country ! 

5. Did you mark the place you found the bird's nest ? 

6. You ought to stop reading your eyes get tired. 

7. 1 was going up Primrose Hill, I met Jack and Jill. 

8. the snow now lies, flowers will soon be blooming. 

^ See Notes for Teachers, page 200, Note 12. 
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9. — - the clock strikes one, you must begin your lessons. 

10. You must study your lessons the clock strikes two. 

11. Do you move your lips you are reading to yourself ? 

12. Keep quiet I am reading. 

13. How green the grass is the little brook waters it ! 

14. Mr. White was turning the comer, he slipped and 

fell. 

15. Please tell me a story I get ready for bed. 

(6) Of the sentences just given, which are interroga- 
tive f Which ones are imperative ? Which are ex- 
clamatory ? 

Exercise 36. — Relatives and Conjunctives 

Combine the following sentences by icsing relatives 
or conjunctives. 

1. I have a little friend. She lives on the next street. 

2. There was a crooked man. He had a crooked gun. 

3. The ink is blue. I am writing with it. 

4. I read the book. My eyes got tired. 

5. I will write the lesson. My eyes get tired. 

6. I had a little pony. His name was Dapple Gray. 

7. He found his eyes were out. He jumped into another 
bush. 

8. The visitors stayed. It was time for dinner. 

9. Mr. Dunkie slipped. He was coming down the steps. 

10. It was his right leg. It was broken. 

11. The clock struck twelve. We entered the house. 

12. There goes the carriage. We rode in it to the station. 

13. It was Harry Perkins. His arm was broken. 

14. The doctor came to see the boy. The boy had fallen 
out of a tree. 

15. This accident happened. The boy was nutting. 

16. He lay on the ground. Somebody saw him. 
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17. The other boys heard of it. Then they came running 
up to see. 

18. One of the boys went for the doctor. He knew where 
the doctor lived. 

19. The doctor came promptly. His name was Littlefield. 

20. Dr. Littlefield had examined Harry's arm. He said it 
would mend. 

Exercise 37. — Oral Combining; Written Story 

(a) Tell the following stories in fewer sentences; you 
may combine them by " uniting,'' or by using conjunc- 
tionsy or relatives^ or conjunctives. Do not use and 
when another conjunction can be used. 

The Rescue of the Lark 

A gentleman was walking in the fields one day. He heard 
the cries of a bird. | He looked up. He saw a hawk. The 
hawk was trying to catch a poor little lark. | The lark darted 
this way and that. He managed to keep out of the reach of the 
hawk. He was plainly becoming tired out. | The man felt 
sorry for the lark. He wished he could save it from the 
hawk. I Suddenly the lark darted down toward the man. It 
flew straight into his hand. There it remained panting and 
trembling. | The hawk saw what had happened. He flew off, 
as if in disgust. 

The Return of Rip Van Winkle 

Rip Van Winkle entered the village. A troop of strange 
children ran at his heels. They looked at him. They pointed 
at his gray beard. | The dogs, too, barked at him. He passed 
along. I The village itself was changed. It was larger and 
more populous. There were rows of houses. He had never 
seen them before. | With difficulty he approached his own 
house. He approached it, expecting to hear the shrill voice of 
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Darae Van Winkle. | He found the house ruined. | The roof 
was fallen in. The doors were off the hinges. 

(6) Write a story telling about a great eagle that 
flew off with a little child, and hoio the child's father 
rescued it; or tell where Rip Van Winkle had been and 
what had happened to him. 

The "and" liabit. — You were told in Exercise 
26 (6) and again in Exercise 37, not to use and when 
another conjunction could be used. Many careless 
writers use and all the time. They have the " and " 
habit, which is one of the worst faults in sentence 
making. We have learned that there are many other 
conjunctions to use ; besides, there are relatives and 
conjunctives. Do not use and unless you are sure it 
is the best word for the sentence. 

Exercise 38. — The " and " Habit 

(a) Get rid of the ands in these sentences, hy using 
other connectives according to the meaning, or hy " unit- 
ing'' These are all incorrect sentences. 

1. t have a dog and he can stand on his hind legs. (Use 
that,) 

2. The dog is a poodle and he is very clever. (Unite.) 

3. My father went to Boston once and bought me the dog. 
(Use when.) 

4. The dog is really a fine one and his name is Carlo. 

5. He was only two years old when he was bought, and he 
is four years old now. (Use hut.) 

6. Meat is not good for him, and we give it to him only 
once a week. (Use as or since.) 
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7. He got sick once and we fed him bread and water. 

8. One day I gave him a lump of sugar, and he thought 
that was fine. 

9. But too much sugar would make him sick, and I do not 
give it to him often. 

10. He stands on his hind legs and that means he wants 
sugar or candy. 

(&) Get rid of the ands in this hadly written story ^ 
hy uniting, or hy using other conjunctions, or relatives, 
or conjunctives. The sentences must be cut up into 
shorter sentences, because as they are they have no unity. 
{Seepage 7.) 

Frank's Bicycle 

Mr. Pilkins went to Springfield the other day and bought 
his son a bicycle and told them to send it out to his farm, and 
they did not send it for two weeks and Mr. Pilkins was 
angry and wrote a letter about it. The boy's name was Frank, 
and he had never been on a bicycle and of course did not know 
how to ride, and the first time he tried he fell into a puddle of 
water, and the next time he ran into a fence. But he was a 
plucky boy and he kept on trying and the hired man helped 
him to learn and in a few days Frank could ride pretty well, 
and now he rides his bicycle every day and enjoys riding it, and 
his mother says he spends too much time with his bicycle 
and declares that he is no longer of any use to her about the 
house, and Mr. Pilkins says he himself is sorry he bought the 
bicycle. 

Possessives of nouns. — If we wish to speak of a 
hat that belongs to John, we say John's hat. The 
word Johns is called the possessive of John, because 
it shows that John owns or possesses something. The 
possessive of bird is bird's; the plural of bird is birds. 
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The little mark before the s in the word bird's is called 
an apostrophe. It is a part of the word, so the word 
is not spelled correctly if the apostrophe is left out. 

1. To make the possessive of a noiin that is singu- 
lar, add an apostrophe ( ' ) and s ; as, the man's coat, 
Mary's books, James's name. 

2. To make the possessive of a noun that is plural, 
add just an apostrophe, if the plural already ends in 
s ; as, birds' wings ; cows' horns ; the babies' carriages. 

3. When the plural does not end in s, add an 
apostrophe and an 5 to make the possessive; as, 
children's games, mice's feet. 

4. The words oursy yours, hers, its, and theirs have 
no apostrophe. These words are not nouns. 

The four rules jicst given must be learned. 

Exercise 39. — Possessives 

(a) Write the possessive {singular) of these nouns. 

Dog, cat, Charles, Henry, Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones, eagle, 
lady, king, prince, princess, Dickens, Willis. 

(&) Write the possessive singular and plural of these 
nouns. 

Baby, boy, girl, man, woman, lady, gentleman, gypsy, 
goose, child, month, brother, thief, doctor, horse, miss, lad, 
fox. 

(c) Correct the writing of the possessives in these 
sentences. 

1. Donkeys ears are long. 2. Some people drink goats 
milk. 3. We sell lady's hats. 4. My pens' point is broken. 
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5. We buy sugar at a grocers. 6. These are childrens' toys. 

7. Here is a babie's shoe, but where are it's stockings? 

8. The mouses feet were hurt, and its tail was broken. 9. Is 
this book your's or our's ? 10. This is the cities' chief street. 
11. Ellen says these pencils are her's. 12. Jack and Tom 
want theirs'. 13. Horse's feet are called hoofs. 14. Cows 
hoofs are split. 15. Samson tied the fox's tails together. 

16. The ladies dresses were beautiful, except Mrs. Jones. 

17. This boys' book is clean, but yours' are dirty. 18. Mr. 
Ross' brother is in town. 19. Do you think. these are mens' 
bones ? 20. This bone looks like a sheeps' and it's end is 
not heavy enough for a horses'. 

Contractions. — We have learned that the apos- 
trophe is used in writing possessives. It is also used 
in words like o^er (for omr\ e'er (for ever)j don't (for 
do not) J o'clock (for of the clock), to show that a letter 
or letters have been left out. Such words are called 
contractions. Ifs is a contraction for it is, but its is 
a possessive. 

Care must be used to write contractions correctly. 
The apostrophe must not be left out. 

Care must be taken to use contractions correctly. 
We may say, John doesn't like oysters, but we must 
not say, John dont like oysters. Don't stands for do 
noty and of course we should not say, "John do not like 
oysters." The contraction ain't should never be used. 

Apostrophes must not be used in plurals unless the 
plurals are possessives. (See page 42.) It would be 
wrong to write, Elsie has two grandfather's. But we 
might say. Her grandfathers' houses are on the same 
street. 
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Exercise 40. — Contractions ; Possessives 

(a) What do these contractions stand for ? 

Can't, won't,^ thro', Tin, you're, shan't, doesn't, don't, e'en, 
ne'er, dar'st, he's, we're, tho', arm'd, howe'er, 'em, ma'am. 

(6) Correct the inistakes in these sentences. 

1. Whereer I went I thought of you. 2. Ive been to 
Cleveland, and Im going to Toledo. 3. Wont you go with 
me ? 4. Its only nine oclock. 5. Youve got lots' of time. 
6. Its only a three hour's journey. 7. The dog don't know 
how to catch it's tail. 8. Were not going to stay over 
night. 9. The times getting short ; youre going, arent you ? 
10. Come on, well have a fine time. 11. I know three other 
boy's whove been there. 12. Their fathers' are merchant's, 
but your's is a lawyer. 13. Why dont you say youll come ? 
14. If youre father dont care, why cant you come ? 15. I 
shant wait any longer, our clothes' are all right and the trains 
going to leave at ten oclock. 

(c) Pick out the contractions and the possessives in 
the story called " Who are You ? " {page 35). 

1 This is a contraction for tool not, an old form of toill not. 
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CHAPTER V 
SOMETHING ABOUT PUNCTUATION 

Exercise 41. — Study of a Story 

Newton and the Fire 

Sir Isaac Newton, finding himself extremely cold one even- 
ing in winter, drew his chair very close to the grate, in which 
a large fire had been kindled. By degrees the fire grew hot, 
and Sir Isaac, who was getting very uncomfortable, rang his 
bell violently. His servant was not at hand at the moment, 
but soon made his appearance. By this time Sir Isaac felt 
almost roasted. "Remove the grate, you lazy rascal!" The 
famous philosopher was usually gentle and amiable, but he 
said this in an angry tone which was very uncommon with 
him. "Remove the grate before I am burned to death!" 
The servant looked at him in astonishment. "And pray, 
master, could you not rather draw back your chair ? " " Upon 
my word," said Sir Isaac, smiling, " I never thought of that ! " 

(a) In the story just giveuj what sentences are inter- 
rogative^ imperative^ or exclamatory ? 

(6) Grive words that might he used instead of ex- 
tremely ^ kindled, by degrees, violently, rascal, 
famous, amiable, astonishment. 

(c) Pick out the relatives and the conjunctions, 

(d) What kind of word do we call before {in the sev- 
enth sentence) ? 

(e) Which three sentences are the shortest? Which 
sentences are the longest^ 

45 
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(/) Tell the story of " Newton and the Fire^^ from 
memory. 

Quotation marks and commas. — You must have 
seen that in writing or printing sentences we do not 
use words alone. We have to use various kinds of 
little marks. These are called punctuation marks. 
We have already learned about the period (.), the 
question mark (?), the exclamation mark (!), and the 
apostrophe ('). 

But if you look at the story of " Newton and the 
Fire/' you will see two other kinds of marks used. 
You will observe that quotation marks (" *') are placed 
about words given as actually spoken by any one. 
Example : 

Newton said, "Remove the grate." 

The little mark after said is called a comma. 
Now look carefully at the use of quotation marks 
and commas in the following sentences. 

(1) In the sentence, 

I said, " John, where are you going ? " 

there is the comma after said, and there is also a comma 
after John^ the name of the person spoken to. The last 
quotation mark comes after the question mark. 

(2) In the sentence, 

The servant answered, "And pray, master, could you not 
draw back your chair ? " 

you notice that the word showing the person spoken 
to {master) is cut off from the rest of the sentence 
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by commas. You can see why this must be done 
in the following sentence : 

John said, "If I cut my finger it will hurt, mother." 

If you did not have a comma before mother ^ what 
would the meaning be ? 

(3) Sometimes the quotation begins the sentence, 
as in this : 

" Remove the grate," cried Sir Isaac. 

Here there is a comma at the end of the quotation, 
and then the second quotation mark. 

(4) Sometimes a quotation is broken into or inter- 
rupted. Example : 

" Upon my word," said Sir Isaac, " I never thought of that ! " 

When this is done, notice the use of two commas, 
and of four quotation marks. 

Exercise 42. — Quotation Marks and Commas 

(a) In the folloioing sentences place quotation marks 
and commas where they belong. 

1. My uncle said That is a large apple. 

2. I answered I paid three cents for it. 

3. It is a fine one said he. 

4. Will you sell it for five cents ? he asked. 

5. I replied Of course I will uncle. 

6. Then my uncle said Tom here is your nickel ! 

7. My father called out Bring me the hammer I 

8. My mother answered Where did you put it ? 

9. What a beautiful rose cried Mary. 

10. William lend me your knife said Jack. 

11. I said Jack lend me your lead-pencil. 
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12. I wish said Kate that it would stop snowing. 

13. George said my mother where did you leave your hat ? 

14. Thanks Margaret said 1 1 will stay here. 

15. Father I asked is the moon as far away as the sun ? 

16. No answered he the sun is many times farther off. 

17. Are there people on the moon ? I inquired.^ 

18. Certainly not replied my father for there is no water 
on the moon and no air to breathe. 

19. Then father there would be nothing to eat I said. 

20. That is true Rollo was the answer. Where there is no 
water and no air nothing could grow. 

(6) Listen carefully to the talk betiveen the teacher 
and one or two children in the schoolroom^ and then 
write down an account of their talk {about ten sentences). 

(c) Write down, from the teacher's dictation or read- 
ing j one of the stories in this hook or one taken from 
some other hook the teacher has. Be sure to plaice cor- 
rectly all necessary commas^ quotation marks^ periods, 
etc. \_The teacher may select ''The Clown's Dress'' 
{page 68), part of ''Who are You?" {page 35), etc."] 

Capitals. — Here are a few rules about using capital 
letters. The first rule we have had before. 
Write with a capital letter : 

1. The first word of a sentence. 

2. The first word of a direct quotation. (See the word Why, 
in the last sentence of Exercise 32 (a).) 

3. The word I. 

4. The names of persons and places; as, Jack, Margaret, 
Mr. Gates, New York, Maine. 

5. Names of languages ; as, French, English, Latin. 

^ In a sentence like this, you do not put a comma after moon^ because 
there is already a question mark. 
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6. Names of the days of the week and the months of the 
year ; as, Tuesday, October. 

7. Titles ; as, the President, the Bishop of Minnesota, His 
Honor the Mayor. 

8. Words applied to the Deity ; as, God, the Lord, the Holy 
Spirit. 

9. The first word of a line of poetry ; as : 

The shades of night were falling fast 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore 'mid snow and ice 
A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 

Exercise 43. — Punctuation and Capitals 

(a) Use quotation marksy commas^ and capitals cor- 
rectly in these sentenceSy also question markSy periodsy 
and exclamation marks. 

1. I wonder harry how you can talk so said ellen 

2. at breakfast this morning mr. tabb said did you know 
that the president started for north Carolina yesterday 

3. No answered mrs. clarke i did not do you know why he 
did so mr. tabb 

4. I think was the answer he is to make a speech at 
raJeigh next Saturday the twenty-second of february 

5. do you remember asked bishop walker that poem of 
longfellow's beginning the day is done and the darkness falls 
from the wings of night 

6. my brother harry replied yes I remember it very well 
what simple english it is written in 

7. can you read french asked general jackson 

8. I answered no general but i began taking lessons in 
german last September 

9. I hope you will soon be able to read it my boy remarked 
the general. 
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10. my brother torn asked axe you going back to boston 
next monday general jaekson 

(6) Copy on paper the stoi^ told in Exercise 41, 
spelling every word correctly, and putting in every 
capital and every punctuation mark, exactly as given. 
{The reasons for some of the commas we shall learn 
later on.f 

Exercise 44. — Present, Past, and Perfect 

(a) Fill the blanks in these sentences ivith the proper 
form of the verbs given. (See pages 14, 15.) 

1. {Begin) They had the dinner before I reached the 

house. They to ask me why I was late. I to think 

they had to make fun of me. 

2. (Throw) One boy the ball across the street. A 

man who was riding by was from his horse. The boy 

that the ball ran away. 

3. (Drink) They all milk. Nobody there had ever 

wine or beer. They said they milk because they 

liked it, and no one had ever anything stronger. 

4. (Write) I have already my letter. I it 

yesterday. I should have it last week. 

5. (Eise) The price of bread has -. The price 

because the price of flour has . My mother makes bread, 

but last night the dough would not . 

6. (Eat) I my cake first. I should not have it 

first. The others their meat before they their cake. 

I mine after I had my cake. 

7. (Choose) We have to play blind man's buff. I 

Harry for my partner five minutes ago. You can a 

partner if you want to. Each of us has his partner. 

1 The teacher will, of course, give other copying or dictation exercises 
as needed. 
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8. (Ride) I my pony this morning. I have 

him every morning lately. I did not know how to last 

year. I have so much that I know how. 

9. (Steal) Some person has Frank's bicycle. He 

thinks that strange man it. I wish we could catch the 

man that has it. 

10. (Sioim) I across the river this afternoon. I had 

never so far before. Have you ever so far ? You 

never across the river. 

(6) Make sentences showing the proper use of the 
past and the perfect of these verbs. {Eocample : Be- 
fore I woke vp this morning , I dreamed that a cannon 
had waked me.) 

Beat, fly, ring, burst, break, beseech, buy, blow, shake, speak, 
lead, drown, dive, freeze, hang, bring, drive, bid (order), bid 
(offer), know, carry, get, seize, walk, read, light, bum, try, climb, 
tame, play, slay. 

Comparison of adjectives. — If we were comparing 
three little girls, Emily, Alice, and Mary, we might 
say that Emily was young^ Alice was ycning-er, and 
Mary was the young-est; or that Emily was fair^ 
Alice was fair-er, and Mary was the fair-est; or Em- 
ily was shortj Alice was short-er^ and Mary was the 
short-est. 

Words like young, fair, and short tell what persons 
or things are like, or what their qualities are. Such 
words are called adjectives. Adjectives have three 
forms, which are called the three degrees of com- 
parison : 

1. The simple form is called the positive degree. 
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2. The comparative degree is used when we are 
speaking of two persons or things ; as, stronger, easier. 

3. When we are speaking of three or more than 
three, we may use the superlative degree ; as, sweetest, 
bitterest. Superlative means highest 





Examples 




Positive 


COMPABATIVB 


SUPBRLATIYB 


strong 


strong-er 


strong-est 


hard 


hard-er 


hard-est 


smooth 


smooth-er 


smooth-est 


fine 


fin-er 


fin-est 


coarse 


coars-er 


coars-est 


pretty 


pretti-er 


pretti-est 


healthy 


healthi-er 


healthi-est 


big 


bigg-er 


bigg-est 


fat 


fatt-er 


fatt-est 



From a study of these examples we see that the 
comparative degree is formed by adding -er, and the 
superlative by adding -est to the positive. But in 
some cases the spelling of the word is changed a little : 

(a) When the adjective ends in e, the e is dropped ; 
as, finej fin-er, fin-est, 

(&) When it ends in y after a consonant, the y is 
changed into i ; as, pretty, pretti-er, pretti-est, 

(c) When it ends in a single consonant after a sin- 
gle vowel, the consonant is doubled ; as, hig, bigg-er, 
bigg-est. 

Exercise 45. — Comparison 

Cmnpare the following adjectives: 

(a) Cold, warm, tall, great, weak, soft. 
(6) Large, white, nice, wise, blue, tame. 
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(c) Merry, busy, greedy, lonely, silly, happy. 

(d) Mad, hot, dim, thin, red, snug. 

In comparing longer adjectives we use more with 
the positive to form the comparative, and most to 
form the superlative. Thus, we do not say 



but 



earnest 
beautiful 

earnest 
beautiful 



earnest-er 
beautiful-er 

more earnest 
more beautiful 



earnest-est 
beautiful-est 

most earnest 
most beautiful 



Some adjectives are compared in other ways ; as 



Positive 
good, or well 
bad, ill, or evil 

little 

many, or several 1 
much, or some J 

late 
old 
far 
nigh 



COMPARATIYB 

better 

worse 

f less, lesser 
I littler 

more 

(later 
latter 
J older 
\ elder 

{farther 
further 

nigher 



Sdpbrlatiyb 
best 
worst 

{least 
littlest 

most 



(latest 
last 
J oldest 
I eldest 
farthest 
furthest 
nighest 
next 



Exercise 46. — Comparison 

Compare the folloiving adjectives: 

Lazy, ugly, witty, good, slim, kind, sad, glad, clear, old, 
frail, deep, green, black, grand, proud, clean, vain, small, serene, 
wild, rude, true, far, able, sleepy, ready, coy, gay, cruel, pru- 
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dent, sensible, dangerous, virtuous, ancient, ungrateful, learned, 
famous, tender, polite, pleasant, narrow, noble, expensive, 
heavy, early, lucky, fearful. 

Exercise 47. —Writing a Story 

(a) Each one is nmv to write a little story, like the 
one of " Newton and the Fire'' Choose one of these 
subjects : 

1. The story of George Washington and the cherry tree, or 
King Alfred and the cakes, or a story of some other person 
told of in history. 

2. The story of the Boston Tea Party. 

3. A story about some person you know, or have heard of, 
or read of. 

(&) After you have written your story, look over it 
to make sure that you have used capitals, quotation 
marks, or other marks correctly, and spelled all words 
right. Then look over it again, to see whether each sen- 
tence has unity [remember to avoid the " and " habit), 
and to see that plurals, also the past and perfect forms, 
are made and used correctly} 

Review 

1. A sentence is the expression of a thought in 
words. 

Sentences are of four kinds : 

(a) A declarative sentence is one used to tell or 
state something. 

(6) An interrogative sentence is one used to ask a 
question. 

1 See Note for Teachers, page 209, Note 13. 
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(c) An imperative sentence is one used to express 
a command or a request. 

(d) An exclamatory sentence is one spoken with 
strong feeling or excitement. 

2. Every sentence has two parts, the subject and the 
predicate. The subject is the part that tells what we 
are talking about. The predicate tells what we say 
of (or to) the subject. There is always a verb in the 
predicate. A verb is a word that tells of doing, or of 
being. 

3. Not all of the sentences we use should be very 
short. Though some may well be short, some should 
be rather long. We must know how to combine or 
join together short sentences so as to form longer 
ones. 

4. These are some ways of combining short sen- 
tences to make longer ones: 

(a) Combining them in the fewest possible words. 
This may be called uniting. 

(&) Combining by using conjunctions, such as buty 
though, yet, or, and, so, and so. This way of combin- 
ing is called joining, 

(c) Other conjunctions used for joining are: for, 
because, if, unless, whether, that. 

(d) Combining by using lohich, loho {whose, whom), 
or that. These words are called relatives. 

(e) Combining by using when, where, while, as, till, 
after, before. These words are called conjunctives. 

5. When sentences are to be combined, it should 
be done by choosing the best way of those just men- 
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tioned, according to the meaning. The conjunction 
and should not be used carelessly or too frequently. 

Short sentences must not be combined into one 
sentence, unless they have some close connection in 
meaning. Sentences about ideas that have nothing 
to do with each other must not be joined together, 
for every sentence must have unity. Unity is oneness, 
or close connection of meaning. The ''and'' habit 
destroys unity. 

6. Care must be taken to use the right forms of 
verbs. One form is used for the present time, and 
usually another for the past, and another, called the 
perfect J with the word have {has or had). 

7. A noun is a word used as the name of something 
or of some kind of person or thing. Nouns are singular 
or plural. Singular nouns mean one, plural more than 
one. Care must be used in writing plurals correctly, 
and in making the verb agree with its subject. 

8. Forms of nouns (name words), which show 
helonging, are called possessives. Care must be used 
to write possessives correctly. See the four rules on 
page 42. 

9. In writing possessives a little mark called an 
apostrophe is used. The apostrophe is also used in 
writing contractions^ which are words with one or 
more letters left out. 

10. Most adjectives (words that tell what persons 
or things are like, or what their qualities are) have 
three forms, the positive, the comparative, and the 
superlative. The comparative and the superlative 
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are formed from the positive, (1) by adding -er and 
est ; (2) by using more and most. 

11. Capital letters, — Every sentence should begin 
with a capital letter. So should the first word of a 
quotation, and of a line of poetry. So should titles, 
the names of God, and the names of persons and 
places, of languages, of the days of the week and the 
months of the year. . 

12. Pwictuation. — (a) Thej9mo6?should end every 
declarative and every imperative sentence. 

(6) Every interrogative sentence should end with 
a question mark. 

(c) An exclamatory sentence ends with an exclama- 
tion mark, 

(d) The apostrophe must be used in writing posses- 
sives and contractions (see 8 and 9 above). 

(e) Quotation marks are used to inclose words that 
are given as spoken by some one. 

(/) Commas are used to separate a quotation from 
the rest of the sentence ; and to separate a word that 
names or tells the person spoken to, from the rest of 
the sentence. 
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CHAPTER VI 
TELLING STORIES 

Kinds of Narratives. — Stories tell about what has 
happened or what is supposed to have happened. 
They are often called narratives or narrations. All 
the little compositions we have had so far in this 
book are narratives. Some stories, such ^f^ fables and 
anecdotes^ are short ; others, like mythsy fairy tales j 
adventure stories j and ghost stories^ are longer ; and 
sometimes narratives are very long indeed ; then we 
call them novels or romances, if they are made up, 
and histories or biographies, if they are true. (A 
biography is the story of a person's whole life.) 

Fables. — A fable is a short, made-up story, usually 
about animals. It is meant to teach or show some 
lesson. There is a fable about a greedy dog in Exer- 
cise 30. Here is another fable (notice the use of 
commas and quotation marks in this fable) : 

The Clown's Dress 

One day a circus clown came along the street past a bird 
store. He wore a dress of many colors, which at once caught 

68 
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the eyes of some of the birds in the window. The parrot said, 
" I do not like his face, but he wears a splendid green dress." 
" What ! " cried a redbird, " you can't see clearly, my friend. 
The dress is as red as my own wings." " You are wrong in 
that," said the canary bird, " that dress is a beautiful yellow." 
"It is green!" cried the parrot "Red!" "Yellow!" said 
the others, when a quiet pigeon stopped the quarrel. Said the 
pigeon, " Why will people look at one side only ? Are you so 
foolish as to see only the color you choose to see ? The dress 
is yellow, green, and red, so all of you are right, and all of 
you wrong." 

Exercise 48. — Fables (Oral or Written) 

(a) Copy the fable of " The ClowrC^s Dress'\ exactly 
05 it is given. 

(6) Tell one of these fables : 

1. The Race of the Hare and the Tortoise. 

2. The Monkey, the Cat, and the Hot Chestnuts. 

3. The Wind, the Sun, and the Traveler's Cloak. 

4. The Frog who would be as Big as the Ox. 

5. The Mice who wanted to hang a Bell to the Neck of 
the Cat. 

6. The Fox and the Grapes. 

7. The Goose that laid the Golden Eggs. 

In writing a fable, if it contains dialogue (words 
spoken by one to another), be careful to use quotation 
marks and commas correctly. 

Anecdotes. — Another form of short narrative is 
the anecdote. Examples of anecdotes are "Newton 
and the Fire" (page 45) and "The Rescue of the 
Lark'' (page 39). 
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Exercise 49. — Anecdotes 






(a) Tell the anecdote 
shown in these thr^e pic- 
tureSy using the story of 
''Newton and the Fire'' 
{page 45) as a model; 
that isy read that story 
againy and make this one 
very much like it. 

(6) Look up in a news- 
paper or magazine at 
home one or tivo anec- 
dotes or 7ieivs itemsj and 
come to school ready to 
tell them or to write them 
out. 

What sentences tellJ — 
If we consider the kinds 
of information given in 
sentences, we find there 
are four groups or types 
of sentences. Thus, the 
sentences, 

My cat scratches, 
My cat drinks milk, 

tell what my cat does. 



1 See Notes for Teachers, page 210, Note 14. 
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The sentences, 

My cat was frightened by a dog, 
My cat was hurt, 

tell what was done to my cat. 
The sentences, 

My cat is yellow, 
My cat is big and fat, 

tell what my cat is like, or tell .what the qualities of 
my cat are. 
The sentences, 

My cat is a fighter, 
My cat is an animal, 

tell what my cat is. 

1. Some sentences tell what things do. 

2. Some sentences tell what is done to things. 

3. Some tell the qualities of things, or what they 
are like. 

4. Some tell what things are (what kind or class 
they belong to). 

Find sentences of these four sorts in Exercise 2 and 
in Exercise 4, 

In the first ten chapters of this book, most of the 
sentences are of the first two kinds, telling what things 
or persons do, or what is done to them. These types 
of sentences are naturally used in narratives. 

"Do" and "done to." -^ Let us study now the two 
types of sentences that tell what persons or things do, 
and what is done to persons or things. Two sentences 
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may tell the same story, but one may say what some- 
thing does and the other may say what is done to 
something. 

Sentences telling what Telling what is done 

something does. to something. 

The cat chases the mouse. The mouse is chased by the cat. 

Mary read the book. The book was read by Mary. 

The boys ate the oranges. The oranges were eaten by the boys. 

The words printed in italics in these sentences are 
the verbs. 

Exercise 50. — Changing Sentences 

(a) Change to sentences telling what is done to 
something, 

1. That dog frightens my cat. 2. It chases her. 3. She 
drinks milk. 4. Cats like fish. 5. My cat dislikes water. 
6. She avoids it. 7. Water makes her paws wet. 8. Cats 
catch mice. 9. The cat's claws scratched the chairs. 
10. The dog pawed the door. 

(&) Change to sentences telling what persons or 
things do. 

1. The tree was chopped down by the boy. 2. The work 
was done with his hatchet. 3. The other trees were not hurt 
by him. 4. The plants were watered by the rain. 5. These 
books are read every day by the scholars. 6. The scholars 
have been taught to read by their teacher. 7. The school- 
house was built by carpenters and masons. 8. The streets are 
cleaned by street sweepers. 9. The houses were painted by 
Mr. Kogle. 10. This bread is made by Burns and Daly. 

(c) Change the following sentences as in (a) or (&). 
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1. Mary washed my hands. 2. They were soiled by the 
clay. 3. I molded that bowl. 4. It will be baked by Mr. 
Owens. 5. The pottery should be handled with care by every 
one. 6. It is broken by careless persons. 7. Some persons 
paint flowers on pottery. 8. Glassware and pottery are sold 
by Wiuton and Hooker. 9. Miss Hill paints beautiful vases. 
10. Winton and Hooker keep her vases for sale. 

(d) Change apart of each of the following sentences, 
as in (a) or (b) of this exercise^ so as to keep the same 
subject for both parts of the sentence, {It is better not 
to change the subject in a sentence, if you can avoid 
doing so.) 

1. Mr. Hurst greeted us kindly, and we were asked to come 
into his house. 2. A cat was lying before the fire, but our 
entrance frightened her. 3. The cat jumped to the window, 
but the window was found closed. 4. When the cat could 
not get out by the window, a race around the room was begun 
by her. 5. She ran into every corner, and a small table was 
knocked over by her. 6. Then the door was opened by Mr. 
Hurst, who wished the cat to escape. 7. We were amused by 
the cat's behavior, for she need not have been scared at all. 

Exercise 51. — Stories (Written or Oral) 

Tell in full, as you would to a small child, one of 
the following stories, 

1. The story of St. Nicholas (or Santa Glaus), and his team 
of reindeers. 

2. The story of Slovenly Peter. 

3. The story of the wolf and the three pigs that built 
houses. 

4. Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. 
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Myths. — Myths are very old stories that grew up 
among people without any one's knowing how they 
started. Hawthorne's '' Wonder Book " and Bulfinch's 
'' Age of Fable "contain many interesting myths of the 
Greek people. 

Exercise 52. — Myths (Oral or Written) 

See if you can tell one of the. following mytlis, from 
the points given. {The teacher may assign these myths 
to different parts of the class.) 

1. King Midas and tJie Golden Touch. (A king desired 
gold, more than anything else — one day met a stranger, 
really one of the gods — begged to have the gift of turning 
into gold everything he touched — next morning his clothes 
turned to gold at his touch — his food — the flowers in the 
garden — at last his little daughter! — the king seeks the 
stranger and begs to have the golden touch taken away.) 

2. The Golden Fleece. (Jason, a prince of Thessaly, with 
his men, sail away in the ship Argo — the Argonauts go far off 

— to the eastern coast of the Black Sea — there Jason plants a 
city — carries away the golden fleece and the beautiful princess 
Medea — returns to Thessaly in triumph.) 

3. CEdipiis and the Sphinx. (The Sphinx was a monster 
that troubled the city of Thebes — had the body of a lion and 
the upper part of a woman — from its high rock it stopped 
travelers and proposed a riddle — killed those who could not 
answer it — no one had succeeded — then (Edipus came — 
" What animal is that which in the morning goes on four feet, 
at noon on two, and in the evening on three ? " — (Edipus re- 
plied, " Man, who in childhood creeps on hands and knees, in 
manhood walks erect, and in old age with the aid of a stafE " 

— the angry Sphinx, seeing her riddle solved, cast herself 
down from her rock and perished.) 
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4. The Legend of William Tell, (A Swiss who hated the 
Austrians — Gessler, the Austrian, victorious — orders all the 
Swiss to throw up their caps when he appears — Tell refuses 
— is arrested — known to be a fine shot with the bow and 
arrow — Gessler makes him shoot at an apple placed on the 
head of TelPs son — the arrow strikes the apple — Tell is 
found to have other arrows hidden under his coat — they ask 
him what for — the answer, " To kill thee, tyrant, if I had 
slain my boy ! *') 

Exercise 53. — Lists 

(a) Make a list of the names of five fairy tales. 
(&) Of five story hooks {Indian stories, adventure 
stories, or any girls or hoys' hooks you like). 
(c) Of five histories. 

Exercise 54. — Conjunctions 

Fill the hlanks in the following sentences with con- 
junctions {see pages 12, 27), 

1. Snow is on the ground, the sun is melting it. 

2. I know it is time for dinner, I feel so hungry. 

3. We must go now, our father is waiting for us. 

4. The weather is fine to-day, we shall have rain 

to-morrow. 

5. the wind is blowing, the air is not cold. 

6. The sun is shining the birds are singing in the 

trees. 

7. Charles saw a blackbird, it has flown away. 

8. It is called a red-winged blackbird, it has red 

wings. 

9. its wings are red, all the rest of it is black. 

10. The bird flew away Charles threw a stone at it. 
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Clauses. — Each of the sentences in Exercise 54 has 
two parts, the statements which the conjunctions are 
to connect. Each of these parts is called a clause. 
Each clause has a subject and a predicate. A clause 
is only a portion of a sentence, but it has a subject 
and a predicate of its own. 

Exercise 56. — Subjects and Predicates of Clauses 

(a) Pick out the subject and the predicate of eax^h 
clause in the sentences of Exercise 54. 

(b) There are two clauses in each of the following sen- 
tences. Join them by using conjunctives {seepage 37). 

1. We must get to school the last bell rings. 

2. Portland is the city Longfellow was born. 

3. I saw the house I was in Portland last summer. 

4. you go to Portland, you must be sure to see it. 

5. Our family stopped at Portland we had been in 

the White Mountains. 

6. We stopped there also we went to the mountains. 

7. Arthur went along the street, he saw Sidney. 

8. Sidney waited Arthur came up to him. 

9. Arthur and Sidney met Tom Hackett they got to 

the corner. 

10. The three boys went on together they came to 

Sidney's house. 

(c) Pick out the subjects and the predicates of the 
clauses in the sentences just given. 

Exercise 56. — Relatives 

Place relatives in the blanks in these sentences. 

1. Jack Harbin has a cousin, is going to visit him. 

2. The snow, fell yesterday, is melting to-day. 
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3. Nothing is left of the snow fell last week. 

4. My sled, was broken, is mended again. 

5. Do you want to buy a sled is well made and 

strong ? 

6. That man is Mr. Stiles, leg was broken by a 

horse's kick. 

7. Mr. Small owned the horse kicked him. 

8. The horse, name is Brownie, never kicked any one 

before this. 

9. Brownie did not like the stable in he was placed. 

10. Mr. Stiles is the man from the horse was bought. 

A clause containing a relative is called a relative 
clause. The relative itself may be the subject of a 
clause, or some other word may be the subject. 

Exercise 57. — Relative Clauses 

(a) Pick out the relative clauses in these sentences, 
(&) Pick out the subjects and the predicates of the 
relative clauses, 

1. This is the pipe which broke. 

2. Pipes that break must be mended. 

3. You cannot mend pipes that are badly broken. 

4. Lead pipes, which can be bent, are the best to use. 

5. Mr. Stone, who is a plumber, uses lead pipes. 

6. Iron pipes can be mended by Sam Longstreet, who is a 
blacksmith. 

7. Longstreet is the blacksmith to whom I took the broken 
pipe. 

8. He was able to mend the pipe which I brought him. 

9. The blacksmith made a hot fire, in which he heated the 
pipe. 

10. Sam is a good workman, whom people ought to respect. 
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Exercise 58. — Subject and Predicate of Relative 
Clauses 

(a) Pick out the relative clauses in Exercise 56. 
(&) Pick out the subjects and the predicates of the 
relative clauses made in working Exercise 56, 
(c) Pick out the relative clauses in Exercise 31. 



Exercise 59. — Study of a Fable in Verse 

The Bullfinch and the Crow 

One time a bullfinch and a crow 
Lived in one room in cages two. 
The finch delighted with his song 
Wife, husband, all the household throng; 
The other plagued them with his cry 
For bread, meat, cheese, incessantly, 
Which folk bestirred themselves to biing, 
That he might stop his chattering. 
The timid bullfinch did but sing. 
Not asking for a single thing. 
Accordingly it was his lot 
Most commonly to be forgot ; 
The poor bird oft had not enough 
Of seed and water in his trough. 
Those whose praises loudest rang 
Of how harmoniously he sang 
Would not have stirred a foot to know 
Whether his trough were filled or no. 
Not that they did not like the bird, — 
From want of thought alone they erred. 
One day they found that he was dead ! 
Dead of starvation ! " Oh ! '' they said, 
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" What a misfortune ! Ah ! poor thing ! 
How charmingly it used to sing ! " 
The crow still calls with might and main, 
And never fails his wants to gain. 
— From the " Fables of Florian," translated by Sir Philip Perring. 

(a) Explain the meaning of the following words 
found in the fable just given : plagued^ incessantly ^ 
tiniidj accordingly f harmoniously ^ erred. 

(&) Tell the fable orally, or write it, from memory ; 
tell also what the fable shows or teaches. 

Uses of the hyphen. — Wh^n the whole of a word 
cannot be gotten in at the end of a line, a little mark 
called a hyphen (-) is used. Find examples on pages 
16 and 31 of this book. Notice that when a word 
is broken in this way the hyphen must come be- 
tween two distinct parts or syllables of the word. 
Thus you might write 

fin-ish, but not fi-nish ; 

writ-ing, but not wri-ting or writi-ng ; 

sit-ting, but not sitt-ing. 
Words of one syllable, however long, like might, 
wronged, or sprained, must never be divided. 

Compound words, such as writing-desk, church- 
tower, or Hain-in-the-face (an Indian's name), must 
contain hyphens, unless, as is the case with raihvay, 
they are commonly used as a single word. 

Exercise 60. — Hyphens 

(a) Tell where the folloxcing loords of two syllables 
should, if necessary, be divided. 
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Paper, pencil, carpet, walking, seated, getting, fighting, 
biting, written, trial, comfort, buzzing, honey, jewel, glitter, 
letting, Latin, English, German, Spanish, turkey, monkey, 
cushion, bonnet. 

(&) Which of the following compound words should 
he written toith hyphens f 

Penholder, washstand, dewdrop, leadpencil, applebasket, 
clothesbasket, towelrack, soapdish, shavingmug, waterwheel, 
railroad, churchsteeple, blueberry, gasjet, bottlegreen, skyblue, 
seawater, pillowcase, wardrobe, bedstead, lampshade, tablecover, 
bookbinding, willowtree, birchbark, bumblebee, coachandfour, 
fountainpen, walkingmatch, spellingbook. 

(c) Correct thefolloimng divisions of icords, 

Tal-king, ea-ting, sin-king, drow-ning, watch-ed, scarred, 
fri-ghtened, gent-le, wal-ked, bro-ught, bet-ween, hyp-hen, taki- 
ng, wan-ted, waver-ed, bar-red, batt-ed, winn-ing, riv-al, tin-y, 
penn-ed,crea-te, cre-ature, ra-pid, slo-wly, pap-er, sin-ger, anch-or. 

More uses of commas. — Now let us learn two 
more uses of commas, 

1. Commas are used to separate the clauses of 
compound sentences (see page 13). Examples : 

I will go to-day, but you must stay till to-morrow. 
This is an eel, and that is a water snake. 

Notice the commas in the sentences in Exercise 54. 

2. Commas are generally used to separate relative 
clauses (unless they are very short).^ Examples : 

Emily came last Tuesday, which was the first of May. 
Mr. Thomas, who has been ill since last January, is well 
again. 



See Note for Teachers, page 210, Note 16. 
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You notice that when a long relative clause comes 
in the midst of a sentence, you must use a comma 
after it as well as before it. 

Notice the use of commas in the sentences of Exer- 
cises 56 and 67. 

Exercise 61. — Use of Commas 

(a) Tell where commcLS should he placed in the fol- 
loioing sentences^ and say why. 

1. I was in a great hurry but I decided to take the little 
boy with me. 

2. He was eager to go to the river because railway trains 
may be seen there. 

3. The little boy's name is John Henry Wilson but every- 
body calls him Jack. 

4. I was almost sorry I took him because he asked so many 
questions. 

5. Jack wanted to know where all the water in the river 
came from and I told him it was melted snow. 

(&) Tell where commas should he placed in these sen- 
tences, and say why. 

1. I saw on the street an old blind man with a cane who 
had a bundle of papers under his arm. 

2. The sidewalk was filled with crowds of men and women 
of all ages who had just come out of church. 

3. The blind man was suddenly knocked into by a tall and 
rough-looking man who was looking across the street. 

4. The blind man's hat which was a faded piece of felt fell 
luider the feet of the crowd. 

5. A newsboy passing by who saw what had happened 
picked up the hat and led the blind man out of the crowd. 
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(c) In these senteneesy tell where commas should be 
placed to separate the clauses of compound sentences, 
or to set off the clauses containing relatives. 

1. Mr. Morgan who has a son in our school is going to visit 
us this morning. 

2. He sent us a barrel of apples which are my favorite 
fruit 

3. I like oranges very well yet I like apples better. 

4. I like the juice of oranges but the skin is too hard to 
peel ofE and it tastes bitter. 

6. I have an uncle in Cuba named Mr. Sills who sent us 
a big bunch of bananas. 

6. I know a boy named Harry Williams who says he likes 
bananas better than any other fruit. 

7. I don't see how any one could say that for peaches are 
certainly much better than bananas. 

8. My father cannot eat peaches unless they are pared 
because he cannot bear the feel of the fuzz. 

9. After all I can't say what fruit I like best for all fruits 
are so good. 

10. I will tell you my opinion which is that apples are the 
best of all for they have such beautiful skins and so many 
delicious flavors. 

11. A fruit is found in the woods in the fall which is some- 
thing like a banana and is called a pawpaw. 

12. It has a tough green skin inside of which is a very 
sweet pulp. 

13. Other fruits found in the woods are the persimmon and 
the wild grape neither of which is good to eat until after frost. 

14. The frost seems to be necessary to ripen these fruits for 
they are bitter until the frost comes. 

15. Another wild fruit found growing in the woods is the 
black haw which is sweet but is not much larger than a pea so 
it is relished chiefly by birds. 
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Exercise 62. — Written Story 

(a) Write on paper the foUotving story , properly 
punctitated. 

The Escape of Karl Ivanitch 

When I went to the gate the sentry was marching up and 
down with his gun and he looked at me Who goes there he 
said for the first time and I made no answer Who goes there 
said he the second time and I made no answer Who goes there 
he said for the third time and I ran away I sprang into the 
water climbed out on the other side and took to my heels 

All night I ran along the road but when it began to dawn 
I was afraid that they would recognize me so I hid in the tall 
rye There I fell asleep 

I woke in the evening and proceeded farther All at once 
a great German wagon with two black horses overtook me 
In the wagon sat a handsomely dressed man who was looking 
at me I walked slowly in order that the wagon might pass me 
but when I went slowly the wagon went more slowly still and 
the man stared at me I walked faster and the wagon went 
faster and the man stared at me I sat down by the roadside 
but the man stopped his horses and looked at me Young man 
said he whither are you going so late I said I am going to 
Frankfort Get into my wagon There is room and I will take 
you there Why have you nothing with you why is your beard 
unshaved and why are your clothes muddy he said to me when 
I had .seated myself by him I am a poor man I said I want 
to hire out somewhere as a workman My clothes are muddy 
because I fell down in the road You are telling an untruth 
young man said he the road is dry now And I remained silent 
Tell me the whole truth said the good man to me And I told 
him all He said Very well young man Come to my rope-factory 
I will give you work and clothes And I said very well 

— From Tolstoi's " Boyhood." 

(&) Tell orally the story of KarVs escape. 
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Exercise 63. — Connectiyes 
(a) Fill the blanks in the folloioing story with rela- 
tives or conjunctives or conjunctions, 

Gilbert a Becket and the Saeacen Lady 

Once upon a time, a merchant of London, name was 

Gilbert k Becket, made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he 

was taken prisoner by a Saracen lord. This lord, treated 

him kindly, had one fair daughter, fell in love with the 

merchant was willing to marry him. The merchant loved 

her, too. he had a chance to get away one day, with his 

servant Richard, had been a prisoner along with him, he 

escaped came to England, he soon forgot the Saracen 

lady. 

A few years later, the merchant was sitting in his office 

in London one day, he heard a great noise in the street, 

presently Richard came running in, greatly excited. "Mas- 
ter," he cried, "here is the Saracen lady!" The merchant 

thought Richard was mad, Richard took him to the 

window and pointed to the street, , sure enough, they saw 

her, in her foreign dress and surrounded by a great crowd. 
she passed slowly along, she called "Gilbert!" "Gil- 
bert ! " were the only English words she knew, except 

" London." the merchant saw her, his heart was moved, 

he thought of her tenderness in his captivity and of her 

faithfulness. He ran down into the street approached 

the place she was. She saw him coming, , with a 

great cry, fainted in his arms. At their marriage, took 

place without loss of time, many were present. Richard, 

was an excellent man, danced all day. And they all lived 
happy ever after. 

(&) Tell why the commas are used in the two sen- 
tences before the last of this story {look again at 
page 70); why the commas in the second sentence. 
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(c) Give words that might be used^ in the story on 
page 74^ instead of pilgrimage, prisoner, chance, 
mad, foreign, approached, tenderness, captiV' 
ity, excellent. 

Exercise 64. — Oral or Written Stories 

Tell one of ihe following stories. 

1. Little Red Riding Hood and the Wolf. 

2. Cinderella and the Glass Slipper. 

3. The Tale of Bluebeard. 

4. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

6. The Story of the Three Bears. 
6. The Story of the Sleeping Beauty. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

NARRATIVE IN LETTERS AND DIARIES 

How A Dog was Punished^ 

Kelmscott, Lechlade. 
27 March, 1873. 
My dearest Mother: 

I must tell you about Dizzy, George's dog. Some evenings 
back he was lying by the fire in my studio, when George, who 
was going to bed, roused him to go along, as he generally does. 
Dizzy, however, was unwilling to quit the fire, and at last got 
so nasty and wicked that he bit George in the thumb. He was 
then locked up for the night in the coldest place that could be 
found. 

In the morning he trotted into the breakfast room as usual, 
but was received with shouts and cries, upon which he turned 
tail at once and fled. At dinner the same day we tied him to 
the leg of the piano, and had in another dog who^ is here, 
called Turvy. We set a plate just out of Dizzy's reach, and 
fed Turvy three times with helps of beef and macaroni, while 
Dizzy's feelings were expressed in loud barks. After this 
Turvy was petted and caressed. Dizzy has been a convict ever 
since, and knows it. In fact one has only to show one's thumb 
to him, when his sins fall back on his head in a moment, and 
drive him into solitude. . . . 

I hope to hear soon a better account of your health. 
Ever your most loving son, 

D. Gabriel R. 

1 Adapted from a letter by the English poet and painter, D. G. 
Kossetti. 

2 Who, instead of which, is often used for pets, just as if they were 
persons. 

76 
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Exercise 66. —Oral Anecdote from Memory; Written 
Condensation 

(a) If there are any words in this letter such as 
''convict'' or ''solitude/' whose meaning you are not 
sure of look them up in the dictionary. Then read 
the letter over carefully, and give as exactly as you can 
in the same sentences {orally) the story of Dizzy's act 
and its punishment 

(6) Write in the fewest possible words the substance 
or point of the anecdote told in Rossettis letter. See 
who can write it in the fewest words. ^ 

Parts of a letter. — Let us note several things 
about the writing of letters. 

1. A letter must have a heading, giving the time 
and place of writing. This is placed at the top of 
the letter, to the right. Example : 

255 Warren Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 5, 1905. 

2. There must be a greeting, or salutation. This 
is placed at the left, on the line just above that on 
which the letter itself is to begin. It should have a 
colon (:) after it. 

Examples of greetings : 

Dear Nell : 

My dear Uncle Thomas : 

Dear Miss Fitch : 

1 The teacher should select from time to time other stories for similar 
exercises in condensation. Sometimes the substance of a lesson in geog- 
raphy, history, etc., may be epitomized by the pupils. 
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3. Then comes the body of the letter, which takes 
up more room than all the rest. 

4. Then the closing line. This is placed toward 
the right-hand side, begins with a capital, and ends 
with a comma. 

Examples of closing lines : 

Your loving daughter, 

As ever, yours. 

Most truly your friend, 

5. Last of all, the signature or name of the writer. 

Note. — If after writing your name you think of something 
more you ought to say, you write the letters P.S. (which stand 
for postscript, meaning "something written afterward"), write 
What you wish to add, and then sign your name again, or your 
initials. 

A letter should have two clean margins^ a wide 
one (an inch or more) at the top, above the heading, 
and a narrow margin (one-half inch) at the left of 
each page. It is also well to leave a margin of 
one-fourth inch at the right of the page, and at the 
bottom. 

Exercise 66. — Letters 

(a) Point out the heading^ the greeting, the closing 
line J and the signature j in Rossettis letter {page 76). 

(b) Suppose your father or some one else of your 
family is away from home on a visit. Write a letter 
to him, telling of something that ha^s happened concern.- 
ing a pet, or some member of the family, or telling what 
the members of the family or friends have been doing. 
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(c) Write a telegram of ten words, telling the sub- 
stance of what your letter told. 

Exercise 67. — Combining Sentences 

Cornbine each of the following sets of short sentences 
into one sentence j by '^ uniting'' or by using conjunc- 
tionSj conjunctives, or relatives. 

1. Dandelions bloom in April. Daisies bloom in May. 
The goldenrod does not bloom till late in the summer. 

2. I crossed the bridge over the Avon. This was on my re- 
turn. I paused to look at the church. The poet lies buried in it. 

3. The circle of mountains is covered with snow. The 
circle of mountains surrounds the valley. 

4. The weather is like a spoilt child. Its wishes change 
twenty times in an hour. 

5. Our vessel was sailing slowly. We entered the Carib- 
bean Sea. We entered it one warm afternoon. 

6. Next day a monster shark was seen swimming after 
our boat. The shark was about eleven feet long. 

7. In a few minutes a stout hook was thrown overboard. 
It was baited. The bait was a piece of fat pork. 

8. The fish saw the meat. He gulped it down. He did 
so without hesitation. 

9. He was hauled aboard. This was done with the aid 
of a rope. He landed on deck. There he thrashed fiercely 
with his tail. He snapped his jaws ferociously. 

10. He got quiet. It was no great task to kill him. This 
was done with a large knife. 

A diary is a book in which a person tells what he 
does or what happens to him, day by day. Here is a 
selection (adapted) from Walt Whitman's diary. It 
tells of his nursing wounded soldiers during the war 
of 1861 to 1865. 
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A Day in a Hospital 



Thursday, Jan, 21 {1863). I devoted the main part of the 
day to Armory-square Hospital, where I went pretty thoroughly 
through wards F, G, H, and I. There were some fifty cases in 
each ward. In ward F I supplied the men with writing paper 
and stamped envelopes, and I distributed, in small portions, 
a large jar of first-rate preserved berries, which had been given 
me by a lady. I found several men to whom I thought it best 
to give small sums of money, which I furnished. I distributed 
a good lot of amusing reading matter, and, where I thought 
proper, tobacco, oranges, and apples. 

Evening, same day, I went to see D. F. R., whom I found 
remarkably changed for the better; up and dressed — quite a 
triumph. He afterwards got well, and went back to his regi- 
ment in the army. 

Exercise 68. — Letter and Diary 

(a) Write an account of what you did one day in 
your last vacatio7i. ( Write this in the form of a letter 
to a friend.) 

(6) Keep a diary for three days, telling what you do 
at home and elsewhere^ and bring it in to the teacher. 
Put in the dates. 

Exercise 69. — Use of Commas 

Head again lohat is said on page 70 about the uses 
of commas. Then tell lohere commas should be placed 
in these sentences. 

1. The biggest fish I ever caught was a catfish but the 
hardest fish to land was a bass. 

2. The catfish which has two slender horns may sting you 
if you are not careful. 
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3. Catfish are very slimy and slippery for they have a 
skin without scales. 

4. The catfish has a dark back which is exactly the color 
of mud but his belly is white. 

5. The mouth of the catfish is very large and he is apt to 
swallow the hook. 

6. The best bait to use for catfish is worms which can be 
found in damp ground. 

7. I have a good bamboo fishing pole but many boys use a 
small branch of a tree. 

8. Your fishing line ought to be good and strong for a poor 
line is easily broken. 

9. Some persons think a dark line is best because the fish 
cannot see it. 

10. I like to read stories about fishing which is my favorite 
sport. 

Exercise 70. — Clauses 

(a) Pick out the relative clauses in sentences 2, 4, 6, 
and 10 of Exercise 69, and tell the subject and the predi- 
cate of each relative clause. 

(6) Fick out the conjunctions in sentences 1, 3j 5, 7, 
8y and 9 of Exercise 69, then give the subject and the 
predicate of the two clauses in each of those sentences. 

Exercise 71. — Combining of Sentences (Written Work) 

Combine the following groups into single sentences 
by using relatives or conjunctions. Number the sen- 
tences. Be careful to plaice commas where they belong. 

The Princess and the Pea 

1. There was once a prince named Florizel. He wanted to 
marry a princess. She was to be a reol princess. 
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2. So he traveled all over the world to find a real one. 
Everywhere there was something the matter. 

3. There were princesses enough. He was not sure they 
were real princesses. 

4 So he came home again. He was very sad. He wished 
so much to have a real princess. 

5. One evening during a storm there was a knocking at the 
town gate. The old king went out to open it. 

6. A very wet young lady stood outside the gate. She 
declared she was a real princess. 

7. The old queen thought, " We will soon find that out." 
She said nothing to the princess. 

8. She went to the bedroom. She put a pea under the 
bedding. 

9. She put on the bed twenty soft mattresses. On these 
the princess had to lie all night. 

10. In the morning the princess said, " How miserably I 
slept! There was something hard in my bed. I am black 
and blue all over." 

11. Now they saw she was a real princess. Through the 
twenty soft mattresses she had felt the pea. 

12. So the prince took her for his wife. Now he knew he 
had a true princess. 

Exercise 72. — Punctuation 

Tell where commas and quotation marks belong in 
the following story, (See pages 46 and 70.) 

Saved by a Thread 

One day some men after completing a tall brick chimney 
were removing the scaffolding. One man for whom a rope 
should have been left to come down by remained on the top to 
look after the work. The man's little boy soon went running 
home and cried out Mother mother they have forgotten the 
rope and father is going to throw himself down ! The woman 
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paused not an instant but rushed forth. People were look- 
ing up at the poor man who was moving bewildered around 
the top of the chimney. It seemed as if at any moment he 
might fall or that he might throw himself down in despair. 
Could he be saved ? His wife from below cried to him Wait 
John. Take off your stocking and unravel the yarn. The 
man became calm and did as he was told. His wife called to 
him Now tie the end to a bit of mortar and lower it gently. 
Down came the thread and the bit of mortar which many eyes 
watched eagerly. When the end of the yarn came within 
reach they fastened some string to it and called Now pull up ! 
The man soon got hold of the string. Then they fastened the 
rope to it and said Pull away again. He at length seized the 
rope which he soon fastened. Then he came down slowly 
while all the people anxiously watched and waited. Then 
amid the shouts of the people he threw himself into the arms 
of his wife sobbing You saved me Mary ! 

Exercise <3. — Written Narrative 

(a) Write an account of a street accident, such as a 
runaway or a breakdown. {Write this in the form of 
a letter to your teacher.) 

(6) Tell a story of a man who had an adventure 
with a lion {or some other animal) and nearly lost his 
life. {Write this as a letter from the man to his 
brother,) 

Exercise 74. — Sentence Work 

(a) Find five relative clauses in the story of the man 
on the chimney. 

(6) Find an imperative sentence and an interrogative 
sentence. Tell the subjects and the predicates of these 
sentences. 
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(c) Tell three different reasons for capital letters 
used in that story. 

(d) Tell the subjects and the predicates of the sen- 
tences given in the first five sets in Exercise 67. 

Exercise 75. — Diaries of Animals 

Write one of the folloioing. 

(a) How you would spend the day if you were a cat. 
(Write this in the form of a diary.) 

(6) The diary of two days in the life of a hunting dog. 

Paragraphs. — Look back for a moment at the 
account, on page 80, of a day in a hospital. Do you 
notice that it is divided into two parts ? The second 
part begins with the word Evening , and tells what 
the writer did in the evening, while the first part 
told what he did during the day. Each of these 
parts is called a paragraph. 

The first word of a new paragraph is placed in to 
the right of where the lines usually begin. It is said 
to be indented. Notice how the word Evening is 
indented, on page 80. 

Now look at Rossetti's letter, on page 76. You 
see that the second paragraph begins with " In the 
morning," for that line is indented. The first para- 
graph tells 

What happened in the evening. 

The second paragraph tells 

What happened next day. 
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Thus you see that each paragraph has its own 
subject, or topic. (Topic means the subject of a 
paragraph.) 

Look now at the story of '' Gilbert & Becket and the 
Saracen Lady," page 74. That also has two para- 
graphs. The subjects or topics of them are: 

First paragraph : Happenings in the Holy Land. 

Second paragraph : Happenings {or events) in 
London. 

In writing, do not begin a new paragraph till you 
come to a distinct new part of what you are telling. 
Be sure to begin a new paragraph with an indention. 

Exercise 76, — Written Narrative 

Write, about one of the following, a story in three 
paragraphs. Let each paragraph tell its own part 
of the story. 

(a) The Biography of a Robin. 

1. First summer. 

2. Winter in the South. 

3. Second summer (mating, death). 

(6) The Adventures of a Yellow Dog. 

1. Home in the country. 

2. Lost in the city. 

3. Getting home again. 

(c) The Life and Death of a Hawk. 

1. Catching a chicken. 

2. Fight with an owl. 

3. Death by a gunshot. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

TELLING HOW THINGS ARE DONE 

In this chapter we are going to take compositions 
that tell about doing things.^ Let us begin by read- 
ing Mr. Burroughs's account of 

How TO Find a Bee Tree* 

It is not every one who knows how to find a bee tree. The 
sportsman may track his game by the aid of a dog; but in 
hunting the honeybee one must be his own dog, and track his 
game through the air. It is a task for a sharp, quick eye. 

Suppose that we start on some bright, warm, early October 
day. We take in our lunch boxes some grapes and peaches 
and apples and a bottle of milk, for we shall be gone all day. 
We carry also a compass, a hatchet, a pail, and a box with a 
piece of honeycomb in it. Any box the size of your hand will 
do, but it must have a lid. 

After walking two miles we come to an open place, where we 
find bees at work on some golden-rod. We quickly sweep one 
into our box. The bee is alarmed for a moment, but soon 
smells the honey and begins to fill himself. We now set the 
box down and gently remove the cover. In two or three 
minutes the bee is seen rising slowly and heavily from the 
box. It seems unwilling to leave so much honey behind, and 
it marks the place well. It rises and circles about the spot 
five or six times, before it darts away for its home in the 
woods. Now is when you need a good eye to follow its flight, 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 212, Note 20. 

2 Adapted from "An Idyl of the Honeybee," Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., publishers. By permission. 
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but if you cau see it start straight and swift, and mark its 
direction by your compass, you can by careful following reach 
at length its hive in its hollow tree. Then the only question 
is, how to get the honey. 

Exercise 77. — Paragraph Topics ; Composition 

(a) There are three paragraphs in the selection just 
given. Each one has its subject or topic. What does 
the first paragraph say ? What is the second about ? 
What is the subject of the third? Write down the 
topics of the three paragraphs, thus: 

1. 
2. 
3. 

(6) Write in two or three paragraphs, 

How to make a sled, or 

How to go walnutting, or 

How to make a doll's hat, or a doll's dress, or a doll's house. 

Another use of commas. — If you have " a sharp, 
quick eye," you may have noticed in the account of 
finding a bee tree a new use of the comma. When 
we have a list or series of things, or several words of 
the same kind, we use commas after each item in the 
list or series. For example : 

We start on a bright, warm, sunny day. 

We carry a compass, a hatchet, a pail, and a box. 

Exercise 78. — Commas 

(a) Tell lohere commas should be used in these 
sentences. 
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1. On the shelf are red green black and blue books. 

2. Maples oaks elms and ash trees grow in these woods. 

3 The man wore a small cap a gray coat black trousers and 
muddy shoes. 

4. The children present were Tom Hackett Mary Timms 
Jack Hargitt Ellen Wood and Maud Church. 

5. In the room were chairs tables bookshelves and desks. 

(6) Tell where commas should he used in the following 
sentences. {See page 46 and page 70) 

1. John's father said "John bring me the hammer the 
hatchet the saw and some nails." 

2. John brought all these things but his father said he 
needed a chisel too. 

3. " Will a screw-driver do father ? " asked John. 

4. " In the tool box there is a screw-driver which is almost 
as sharp as a chisel but not quite " said John. 

5. " I cannot use the screw-driver for I have to chisel away 
this wood " answered his father. 

6. Then John said " Father I have looked in the tool box 
in the cupboard in the drawer and on the shelf and I cannot 
find any chisel." 

7. "Very well" replied his father "I shall have to get 
along without a chisel but it will not be easy to do so." 

8. Yet after much hammering sawing and chopping the 
work was done. 

Addressing letters. — As we are going to write 
more letters before long, we must learn now how to 
address the envelope in which we put a letter to be 
mailed. This is very easy, but it must be done with 
care, because when the letter gets to the post office 
some one has to read the address on the. envelope, so 
as to know where the letter must go. If you forget 
to put in a part of the address, or if you do not write 
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plainly, the letter may go to a wrong direction and 
be lost. 

First, about the middle of the envelope, write the 
name of the person the letter is for ; but before the 
name put Miss or Mrs. if the letter is to a woman, 
and Mr. if to a man. (If it is to a doctor, put Ih\) 

Below the name, and running a little farther to the 
right, put the street and number where the person 
lives ; then, on the next line, the city or town, and 
the State. 

Examples of addressed envelopes : 



2-OCNT 
STAMP 



Miss Harriet £. Bixby 

18 Warren St. 

Lebanon 

Delaware 



From Wm. Otis & CJo. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 



6-OBKT 
STAMP 



Dr. Henry S. Howell 

29 Park Lane 

Liverpool 

£ngland 
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In addressing a letter no commas need be used 
unless you put the town and the State on the same 
Ime : as, Lebanon^ Delaware. If the letter is impor- 
tant, you should put your own name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner. This is done in 
the second letter just given. If Dr. Howell had 
moved from 29 Park Lane and could not be found, 
the letter would then be returned to the senders, 
Wm. Otis & Co. The stamp should be placed in the 
upper right-hand corner. 

Abbreviations. — Mr., Mrs., Dr., St., Co., Wm., 
Mass., U. S. A.y are called abbreviations, which means 
short ways of writing certain words. Thus, St. stands 
for Street, and sometimes for Saint, Co. for Company 
or County, Wrti. for William, Mass. for Massachusetts, • 
U. 8. A. for the United States of America. In the 
name Harriet E. Bixby, the E. may stand for Eliza- 
beth, or Ellen, or some other name. 

An abbreviation must be followed by a period. 

Exercise 79. — Abbreviations; Addresses 

(a) Write ten abbreviations for months of the year. 

(b) Write ten abbreviations for States. 

(c) Address the following letters, to be mailed. 

1. A letter to a cousin or friend of yours. 

2. A letter to the President of the United States. 

3. An important letter to Harper and Bros.,^ Franklin 
Square, New York City, from J. W. Peats and Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 



^ Bros, is an abbreviation for Brothers. 
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i;zercise 80. — Oral Composition 

(a) You have now learned how to address a letter. 
Close this hook and tell (orally) just how it should he 
done. 

(6) On pages 46 and 47 you were told how to use 
quotation marks and commas in loriting a conversation 
or dialogue. Close the hook and tell the rules for this. 

Exercise 81. — Letter 

Write in the form of a letter to somehody you know 
an account of the following subjects. Use the account 
of finding a hee tree as your model. You may have 
three or four paragraphs in your letter, hut each para- 
graph must keep to its own topiCy or part of the subject. 

1. How a farmer's wife makes butter. 

2. How a boy made and set a trap. 

3. How to spin a top. 

4. How to make and use a sling. 

5. How to make a basket. 

6. How I made an apron. 

Receipts. — Cookbooks tell how to prepare food. 
A short piece of writing telling how to prepare or 
cook something to eat is called a receipt.^ 

Receipt for Making a Pi^ain Omelet 

Great care must be taken in preparing an omelet. Have 
ready three eggs, which are perfectly fresh. You will need 

1 The word receipt comes from the Latin and means "take." The 
word is pronounced *'receet." A receipt tells what to take in order to 
cook something. 
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also salt, pepper, butter, and some fresh water or inilk. The 
pan in which you are to make the omelet must be very smooth 
and clean. Before you use the pan scour it well with dry salt. 
Break the eggs into a bowl, and beat them with a fork about 
twelve times. Add to the eggs a half teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of pepper, and a teaspoonful of milk or water. Have the 
pan evenly hot, but not scorching. Put in a half teaspoonful 
of butter and let it run evenly over the pan, but do not let it 
bum brown. The fire must not be too hot. Turn the eggs in, 
but be careful not to cook them till they are hard. Press the 
cooked egg away from the sides of the pan, and let the un- 
cooked part run under. When the egg is cooked, but is yet 
soft on top, slip the knife under, and carefully roll the omelet 
to the middle of the pan. Lift the pan and turn the omelet 
into a dish, which should already have been heated. The 
omelet ought to be eaten at once. 

Exercise 82. — Oral Work 

(a) In the receipt just given there are two paragraphs. 
What is the topic of the first ? Of the second ? 

(b) Give a reason for every comma used in the re- 
ceipt. 

(c) Pick out three relative clauses in the receipt 

(d) Pick out three imperative sentences and three 
declarative sentences^ and tell the subject and the predi- 
cate of each. 
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Exercise 83. — Writing of Directions 

Write careful directions for one of the following , using 
two paragraphs^ one on " things to he got ready ^' the 
other on the " making^ 

(a) How to make a meat pie, or some other dish you have 
seen some one prepare. 

(6) How to prepare good coffee. 

(c) How to make a camp fire. 

(d) How to make a table something like the one shown in 
the picture on page 92. 

Exercise 84. — Sentence-making 

(a) Give five sentences containing relatives. 

(6) Make five sentences containing conjunctives. 

(c) Give five interrogative sentences having relatives 
or conjunctives. 

{d) Make 'five sentences containing two parts joined 
iy conjunctions. {See page 13) 

Exercise 85. — Letters 

Write one of the following letters and address the 
envelopes. 

(a) A letter to a boy, telling him how to work examples in 
long division. 

(b) A letter to a girl, telling her how to make a bag to hold 
her brother's marbles. 

(c) A letter to a friend, telling (1) how you make a popgun, 
or (2) how the cotton-gin works, or (3) how two boats pass on 
a canal, or (4) how rope is made, or (5) how brooms are made. 
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CHAPTER IX 
SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND COMPLEX SENTENCES^ 

We learned in Chapter III that all sentences are 
divided into four kinds : declarative, interrogative, 
imperative, and exclamatory. They are of these four 
kinds, according to their use: for if a sentence is used 
to declare something, it is a declarative sentence ; if it 
is used to express excitement or strong feeling, it is an 
exclamatory sentence. 

Tell the uses of imperative and interrogative sentences. 

Now it is time we learned that all sentences may 
also be divided into three kinds, according to their 
parts. These three kinds are sirnple, compound^ and 
complex sentences. 

1. Simple sentences. — If a sentence has only one 
subject and one predicate, it is a simple sentence. 
These are simple sentences: 

1. The newsboy sold all his papers. 
Subject : The newsboy 
Predicate : sold all his papers. 

2. The little fellow had earned forty cents. 
Subject : The little fellow 

Predicate : had earned forty cents. 



1 See Notes for Teachers, page 210, Note 16. 
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Exercise 86. — Simple Sentences 

(a) The following are simple sentences. Pick out 
the subjects and the predicates. 

1. The dictionary is a book about words. 

2. Our large dictionary has a thousand pages. 

3. Its cover is made of leather. 

4. The color of the leather is a light yellow. 

5. Some words are printed on the back. 

6. These words are in gilt letters. 

7. I use the dictionary every day. 

8. It tells the meanings of words. 

9. Some of the meanings in the dictionary are hard to 
understand. 

10. Some words of few letters can hardly be understood by 
a child. 

(6) Give {orally) simple sentences using these subjects. 

1. Summer time. 2. The leaves of oak trees. 3. The 
blossoms of apple trees. 4. Our kitchen. 5. This school- 
house. 

(c) Make simple sentences^ using these predicates. 

1. is very comfortable. 2. are printed every day. 3. eat 
grass and corn. 4. flies high into the air. 3. cannot walk on 
two feet. 

Read page 10 again. The subject or the predicate 
of a sentence may be double, or compound. But it is 
still a simple sentence if there is only one subject 
(single or compound) and only one predicate. 

Work Exercise 12 again (page 11). All the sentences 
in that exercise are simple sentences. 

Simple sentences may be declarative, interrogative, 
imperative, or exclamatory. 
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The sentences in Exercise 4 are simple declarative sen- 
tences. 

Those in Exercise 21 are simple interrogative sentences. 
Those in Exercise 22 are simple imperative sentences. 
The exclamatory sentences given on page 24 are simple. 

Exercise 87.— Oral and Written Work 

(a) What kinds of sentences in Exercise 23 (a) ? 

(6) Write three declarative^ three interrogative^ three 
imperative^ and three exclamatory sentences, all of 
them simple. 

2. Compound sentences. — When two sentences are 
joined into one by using any of the conjunctions hut^ 
yet, though,^ or, and so (or and so\ a compound sen- 
tence is made (see page 13). 

Each part or member of a compound sentence is 
called a clause, and has its own subject and predicate. 
The clauses of a compound sentence are called inde- 
pendent clauses, because they are equally important. 
Examples of compound sentences : 
1. This paper is white, but that paper is yellow. 
First clause, Subject : This paper 
Predicate: is white. 
Second clause. Subject: that paper 
Predicate: is yellow. 
The conjunction is but. This sentence is com- 
pound declarative. 

^ The conjunction though sometimes introduces a dependent clauise, 
making the sentence complex. Example : I will not go, though all the 
rest do (meaning even if all the rest do). 
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2. Give me the apple or hand me back my knife. 
First clause, Subject: you (imderstood) 

Predicate: give me the apple. 
Second clause, Subject: you (understood) 

Predicate: hand me back my 
knife. 
The conjunction is or. This sentence is compound 
imperative. 

Exercise 88. — Compound Sentences 
(a) What are the subjects and the predicates of the 
clauses in these compound sentences? 

1. Tom is ready, but you are not dressed yet. 

2. Is Will going, or shall I go ? 

3. The carpet in this room is red, and the carpet in that 
room is blue. 

4. Edna and May will take dinner here, but they will not 
stay to supper. 

5. Will you go for a walk, although you are so tired ? 

6. Quit reading and come to bed. 

7. Shall you be ready in five minutes, or shall I go with- 
out you ? 

8. Sarah Bates wanted to go, yet she was not willing to 
change her dress. 

9. The boys and girls went to the picnic without her, 
though they wanted her to go too. 

10. What a great success the picnic was, but how sorry 
every one was about Sarah ! 

(&) Tell which of the compound sentences just given 
are declarative; interrogative; imperative; exclama- 
tory. 

(c) Make five compound sentences and tell the sub- 
jects and the predicates of the clauses in each. 
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Exercise 89. — Study and Composition 

(a) There may he in the following poem five words 
whose meaning you do not understand. Find out^from 
persons or from a dictionary, ivhat these toords mean, 
so that you can use them correctly in sentences. 

The Sugar-Plum Tree 

Have you ever heard of the Sugar-Plum Tree ? 

'Tis a marvel of great renown ! 
It blooms on the shore of the Lollipop Sea, 

In the garden of Shut-Eye Town ; 
The fruit that it bears is so wondrously sweet 

(As those who have tasted it say) 
That good little children have only to eat 

Of that fruit to be happy next day ! 

When you've got to the tree you would have a hard time 

To capture the fruit which I sing ; 
The tree is so tall that no person could climb 

To the boughs where the sugar-plums swing ! 
But up in that tree sits a chocolate cat, 

And a gingerbread dog prowls below — 
And this is the way you contrive to get at 

Those sugar-plums tempting you so : 

You say but the word to that gingerbread dog, 

And he barks with such terrible zest 
That the chocolate cat is at once all agog. 

As her swelling proportions attest. 
And the chocolate cat goes cavorting around 

From this leafy limb unto that. 

And the sugar-plums tumble, of course, to the ground — 

Hurrah for that chocolate cat ! 

— Eugene Field.^ 

1 From " With Trumpet and Dram," copyright 1892, by Mary French 
Field, published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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(6) Tell the meaning of the first of the three stanzas. 
(c) Tell^ in writing^ how the sugar-plums are got 
from the branches where they grow. 

Exercise 90. — Simple and Compound Sentences 

Tell ivhich of these sentences are simple and which 
are compound, and say why. 

1. A crowd of boys and girls went to the country yes- 
terday. 

2. They had to walk all the way, so the girls grew tired. 

3. They went across the river and up the hill on the other 
side. 

4. The boys carried the lunch baskets, but they walked 
fast enough. 

5. Clifford Dole was a little lame on account of his fall 
from a horse. 

6. The girls walked pretty fast, yet Clifford easily kept up 
with them. 

7. The party reached the field of daisies at eleven o'clock. 

8. Daisies and buttercups were growing along the edge of 
the field. 

9. The girls gathered flowers all the morning, though the 
boys would not help them. 

10. Two boys climbed trees, and other boys looked for 
birds' nests. 

11. They all had their lunch at noon, although Sam Hal- 
leck was not hungry. 

12. Everybody was tired, so hardly anybody walked about 
after luncheon. 

13. Jack Baldwin tried to find a brook. 

14. He wanted to wade and fish, but no brook was near 
there. 

15. They came home late in the afternoon with great 
bunches of flowers. 
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Writing about how to go from one place to another 
is telling how to do something, so it is the same kind 
of writing we had in the last chapter. 

Exercise 91. — Letters and Telegrams 

(a) Write a letter to a girl who lives near your house 
and who ivishes to go to the same school. Tell her how 
to go from your house to the school. Name the streets 
and tell her what she loill pass on the way to school. 

(6) Write a letter to a person who is coming by rail- 
road to make you a visit. Tell the person just how to 
get to your house from the railway station. 

(c) Write a letter telling how goods are shipped from 
Chicago to New York. 

(d) Write two telegrams of ten words each, giving 
the substance of the two letters called for in (6) and (c). 

3. Complex sentences. — We have learned about 
simple sentences and compound sentences. Now let 
us look at the third kind. 

When a sentence has two clauses, joined together 
by a relative or a conjunctive, it is a complex sentence. 

Examples of complex sentences: 
Complex sentences with relative clauses : 

1. Mr. Baker is the man who caught the thief. 

2. Mr. Baker, by whom the thief was caught, is a carpenter. 

3. This box holds the things which were stolen. 

See other examples in Exercise 57, and in Exercise 61 (6). 

Complex sentences with conjunctive clauses : 

1. I have seen the house where Whittier lived. 

2. John waitGd till I wa^ ready. 
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3. Come over to my house after you get your lessons. 

4. I will walk when you finish your work. 

The conjunctive clause may come hefore or after the 
other clause. It always begins with a conjunctive. 

Relative and conjunctive clauses are called depend- 
ent clauses because they belong to or explain some 
word in the principal clause. 

Exercise 92. — Conjunctive Clauses 

(a) Pick out the conjunctive clauses in the following 
sentences. 

1. John was hungry before supper was ready. 

2. He waited till the bell rang. 

3. He ran to the supper room when he heard it. 

4. His mother was sitting where he had left her. 

5. When he saw her, he asked her to come to supper. 

6. She would not go to the table till John's father came in. 

7. After Mr. Parks came, they all sat down to supper. 

8. The door-bell rang while they were eating. 

9. When Mr. Parks went to the door, he saw Miss 
Holliday. 

10. They finished supper before Miss Holliday went away. 

11. She told them where she had been. 

12. Miss Holliday stayed until ^ the clock struck eight. 

13. As she rose to go, Mr. Parks offered to go home with 
her. 

14. Darkness would come while the lady was going home. 

15. After she had gone with Mr. Parks, John went to bed. 

(&) Pick out the subjects and predicates of the con- 
junctive clauses in the sentences just given. 



^ Until is a conjunctive, the same as till. 
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Exercise 93. — Kinds of Sentences 

Tell whether the following sentences are simple, com- 
pound, or complex, and say why. 

The Landing of the Robinson Family 

1. We had to leave the vessel as it was sinking. 

2. We made a raft of the tubs which we found in the ship. 

3. Mr. Robinson fastened the tubs together with ropes. 

4. Ernest could see the shore, which was covered with trees. 

5. The raft moved very slowly, but we cheerfully paddled on. 

6. When the two dogs saw us going, they jumped into the 
water. 

7. Mrs. Robinson was sorry for the dogs and was afraid of 
their being drowned. 

8. The dogs were frightened, but they were able to keep 
up with us. 

9. As we got near the shore, we found that it was rocky. 

10. The sea was calm, and the sky was bright. 

11. We were surrounded by floating boards, bales, and 
cases, from the wreck. 

12. Fred, who had hardly spoken a word, now grew more 
cheerful. 

13. We all could now see the trees of which Ernest had 
spoken. 

14. We soon found a place where the water was very quiet. 

15. As the raft touched the ground, the boys and I leaped 
ashore. 

16. Frank was too little to jump, so we had to help him. 

17. Mrs. Robinson left the raft the last of all. 

18. The dogs, who had reached the land before us, yelped 
and jumped with joy. 

19. They were glad to be on land, though their long swim 
had tired them. 

20. When we were safely landed, we knelt and thanked 
God. 
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Exercise 94. — Written Story from Picture 

{a) Make up a story to go with this picture. 
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(6) After writing your story, count the number of 
compound sentences; the number of complex sentences. 

Third type of complex sentence. — We have learned 
that relatives and conjunctives make complex sen- 
tences, but so do some conjunctions also, because they 
introduce dependent clauses. The following conjunc- 
tions make complex sentences : because^ for, if unless, 
whether, and that (see page 27). 

The following sentences, then, are complex : 

I went to bed because I was sleepy. 
I was tired, for I had walked a long distance. 
You wou^ be tired if you had walked so far. 
Are you sure that you can do it ? 

Let us ledrn again now : 

1. If a sentence has but one subject and one predi- 
cate, it is a simple sentence. 

Remember that a simple sentence may have a com- 
pound subject or a compound predicate. 

2. If a sentence has two or more independent 
clauses, joined by the conjunctions but, yet, though,^ 
or, and, or so (or and so), it is a compound sentence. 

3. A sentence is complex, if it has two clauses 
joined by • 

a. a relative (who, whose, whom, which, that), 

b. a conjunctive {when, where, while, as, till, after, 

before), or 

•> 

1 The conjunction though sometimes introduces a dependent clause, 
making the sentence complex. See footnote, page 96. 
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c. one of the following conjunctions: "because^ for y 
if J urdesSy whether ^ or that 

The reason for the difference between compound and com- 
plex sentences is, that the conjunctions hut, or, aiid, etc., join 
equal or independent clauses, making compound sentences ; 
while relatives, conjunctives, and the conjunctions for, if, that, 
etc., join clauses that help out ot explain the meaning of the 
principal clause of the sentence. The relative or conjunctive 
clause explains or modifies the principal clause. But you ' will 
learn about this more fully when you study grammar in the 
higher grades of school. 

Exercise 95. — Kinds of Sentences; Condensations 

(a) Tell whether the sentences in 

" Crossing the River'' {p. 31), 
"Who are Your' {p. 35), 
''How to find a Bee Tree" {p. 86), 
are simple, compound, or complex. 

(b) Make two simple sentences with compound sub- 
jects. 

Make two simple sentences with compound predi- 
cates. 

Make two compound sentences. 

Make two complex sentences with relatives. 

Make two complex sentences with conjunctives. 

Make two complex sentences with conjunctions 
{for, if, etc.). 

'{c)\ Write in the fewest possible words the substance 
or^oint of the three stories mentioned in (a) of this 
exercise. 
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The Game of Pubg 

Purg is a game which is played with marbles. Two, three, 
or more boys may play it. As games of marbles require a 
smooth ground, you must select your place with care. Three 
holes in a row must be made in the ground, about three or four 
feet apart. When these are made, you dig a fourth hole about 
ten feet from the third hole. This fourth hole is called " purg." 
The starting line, which is four feet from the first hole, is called 
"taw." 

The first boy starts from taw and tries to shoot his marble 
into the first hole. If he does this, he has another turn. He 
now tries to get his marble into the second hole. Then he 
tries for the third, then the second again, then the first, the 
second, the third, and finally he aims for purg. If he fails on 
any turn, as he is very likely to do, a second player begins. 
One player may hit with his marble another player's marble. 
Then the player whose marble is hit must begin all over 
again. When a player hits another's marble, he has another 
turn. The game is won by the boy who first gets his marble 
into purg. 

Exercise 96. — Sentences ; Paragraph Study 

(a) Take in order the sentences in ** The Game of 
Purgy' and tell whether they are simple^ compound^ or 
complex, and tell why. 

(6) What is the topic of the first paragraph ? Of 
the second paragraph ? What words are indented f 
{See page 84.) 

Exercise 97. —Written Composition 
Write in two paragraphs how to play one of the 
following games. Write down the topic of each para- 
graph. 
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1. Hide and Seek. 6. Prisoner's Base. 

2. Croquet. 6. Blackman, or Red Rover. 

3. Blindman's Buff. 7. Ping Pong. 

4. Baseball. 8. Duckstone. 

Review 

{See the review on pages 54-67 ^ ivhich covers the first 
five chapters.) 

1 . Stories or narratives tell about what has happened 
or is supposed to have happened. They tell of changes 
or events. 

2. Narratives include fables, anecdotes, myths, 
fairy tales, stories, diaries, novels, biographies, and 
histories. Compositions telling how something is 
done, or made, are called directions or receipts. 

3. Sentences tell (1) what persons or things do, 
(2) what is do7ie to them, (3) what their qualities are, 
or (4) what the persons or things are. Sentences 
of the first two types are commonest in narrative 
composition. 

• 4. Very often we tell in letters what has been 
happening, or how things are done. 

A letter should contain: a heading, a greeting, 
then the body of the letter, and at the end the closing 
line and the signature. The envelopes in which 
letters are sent must be addressed with care, according 
to the models shown on page 89. 

5. A long letter or other composition should be 
divided into parts ceilled paragraphs (see page 84). The 
first word of a paragraph is set in, or indented. The 
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subject or part of a subject, upon which a paragraph 
is written, is called the topic of the paragraph. Every 
paragraph should have its own topic and should keep 
to it. 

6. A portion of a sentence, if it contains a subject 
and predicate, is called a clause. Clauses may be 
joined together by conjunctions, or by conjunctives, 
or by relatives. A clause containing a relative is 
called a relative clause. A clause beginning with a 
conjunctive may be called a conjimctive clause. 

7. Sentences are of three kinds, according to their 
parts, simple^ compound^ and complex. 

(a) If a sentence has only one subject and one 
predicate, it is simple. But the subject or the predicate 
of a simple sentence may be compound (see page 10). 

(6) If a sentence has two independent clauses joined 
by the conjunctions Trnt^ yet^ though, or, and, or so (or 
and so), it is a compound sentence. 

(c) If a sentence has a principal clause, and another 
clause beginning with a relative, a conjunctive, or one 
of the conjunctions because, for, if, unless, lohether, oi* 
that, the sentence is complex. The clause introduced 
by one of these conjunctions or by a relative or a con- 
junctive is a dependent clause. 

8. Punctuation: (a) An abbreviation must be fol- 
lowed by a period. 

(6) Commas are used to separate the clauses of com- 
pound sentences (unless the sentences are very short) 
(see page 70). 

Gomm/is are generally used to set off relative clauses. 
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unless the clause is very short or could not be omitted 
from the sentence. 

Commas are used after words that stand in a list 
or series (see page 87). 

Commas are used to separate the parts of the head- 
ing in a letter (see page 77). 

A comma is used at the end of the closing line in a 
letter. 

(c) A colon is used after the greeting or salutation 
in a letter (see page 77). 

(d) A hyphen is used when a word has to be broken 
at the end of a line (see page 69). Care must be taken 
to break works only between syllables. Hyphens are 
also used in writing compoimd words. 
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CHAPTER X 

WAYS OF CHANGING SENTENCES ^ 

Position of clauses. — It was on page 36 that we 
first learned about conjunctives. There we saw that 
the sentence, 

I want something to eat when I get hungry, 

might be turned around, so, 

When I get hungry I want something to eat. 

Now the conjunctive clause is the same in these sen- 
tences. It is the clause that begins with the conjunc- 
tive when. Sometimes (but not always) you can put 
the conjunctive clause either before or after the prin- 
cipal clause. In the same way, clauses beginning with 
though^ because^ if^ unless^ and lohether (and sometimes 
that)y may generally be placed either before or after 
the principal clause. 

Examples 

We cannot go | unless you are ready now. 
Unless you are ready now | we cannot go. 
Mother refuses to let us go | because it is raining. 
Because it is raining | mother refuses to let us go. 



1 See Notes for Teachers, page 211, Note 17. 
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Exercise 98. — Shifting of Clauses 

Change the clauses about in these sentences. 

The Dog that killed Sheep 

1. Because the sheep on Barker's farm were being lost, a 
neighbor's dog was thought guilty of killing sheep. 

2. The owners would not believe that their dog was guilty. 

3. As he was locked in the kitchen at night, the dog could 
not get out. 

4. Though many persons said the dog was guilty, Mr. Wil- 
liams refused to believe it. 

5. How could any one be sure, unless the dog was watched ? 

6. The daughter of Mr. Williams decided to pass a night in 
the kitchen, as she desired to find out the truth. (In chang- 
ing this sentence you may insert the conjunctive clause after 
" Mr. Williams," or yo\i may place it at the beginning, using 
" the daughter of Mr. Williams " in place of " she.") 

7. While her bed was being made up, the dog showed much 
excitement. 

8. At midnight the dog came up to her bed, when the young 
lady was perfectly quiet. 

9. The dog would have killed her if she had moved at all. 

10. He sprang out of the window, as he thought her asleep. 

11. After he had been gone some time he returned. 

12. Before he went to sleep the dog licked his feet and the 
stains made by his feet on the floor. 

13. Until the household awoke in the morning, the young 
lady lay still. 

14. As she left the room, the dog rushed at her. 

15. When she was safely out, the dog was shot dead. 

Principal clause last. ^ — Though you can change 
about the conjunctive and other clauses in this way, 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 211, Note 18. 
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you should not do so unless you are sure the change 
will make the sentence better. Except in very short 
sentences, the conjunctive clause should usually come 
hefore the principal clause. 

Thus it does not make so good a sentence to say 
The dog was shot dead when she was safeljr out, 
as to say, 

When she was safely out, the dog was shot dead. 

Exercise 99. — Clauses; Oral Story 

(a) Work Exercise 35 again, hut change the places 
of the conjunctive clauses. 

(6) Write five sentences containing though ^ because ^ 
if, unless f and whether, and see if you can change 
the tivQ clauses about 

(c) Tell in your own words the story of the dog that 
hilled sheep {told in Exercise 98), 

Exercise 100. — Written Story from a Poem 

Read the following poem very carefully ^ and make 
sure you understand it pefifectly^ then write in your own 
words the story it tells. 

Abou Ben Ad hem and the Angel 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel, writing in a book of gold. 
A life of peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
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So to the presence in the room he said, 

" What writest thou ? " The vision rais'd its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answer'd, " The names of those who love the Lord." 

" And is mine one ? " said Abou. " Nay, not so," 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee, then. 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote and vanish'd. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And show'd the names whom love of God had bless'd. 

And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

— Leigh Hunt. 

Phrases. — I suppose you have noticed that some of 
the words in sentences go together, and may often be 
placed in one part or another. For example, 

(1) Mr. Steele called in the evening at our house. 

(2) In the evening Mr. Steele called at our house. 

(3) Mr. Steele called at our house tn the evening. 

The words "in the evening" are here placed in 
three different ways. These words make what is 
called a phrase. As they tell when Mr. Steele called, 
they form what is called a " phrase of time" Other 
examples: 

Come at once. Will you be there by supper time f 
Some phrases tell where^ and may be called 
"phrases of place'' Examples: 

We live in the country. I am going to church. 
Other phrases tell how, and are called "phrases 
of manner'' Examples: 

I came in a hun*y. He looked upon me with kindness. 
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Exercise 101. — Phrases 

(a) In the following sentences pick out the phrases, 
and tell whether they show when (time), where {place), 
or how {manner). 

1. The rain fell in torrents. 

2. The house stood on the hill. 

3. The sun will set within an hour. 

4. The house beside the river was carried away by the 
flood. 

5. Will you take a walk before sunset ? 

6. I lost my knife in the snow. 

7. After sunrise we resumed our journey toward the city. 

8. In my book there are no pictures. 

9. We traveled with great speed on the railway. 

10. I have written the lesson in my book with great care. 

11. I will take it to school in the morning. 

12. I go to the school on Tenth Street. 

(6) In the following sentences change the phrases to 
other places. 

1. At noon we reached a large village. 

2. In great haste I went for the doctor. 

3. I saw again, with much pleasure, my Uncle Henry. 

4. An enormous dog lay before the fire. 

5. Up the street I saw my old friend coming. 

6. I nodded to him through the windoio and waved my hand. 

7. Without doubt you will be promoted to the next grade. 

8. Upon the rocks the waves broke with a great roar. 

9. On Thursday last a curious thing happened at our school. 
10. With much patience old Mother Hubbard went once more 

to the cupboard. 

Use of prepositions. — Words like at, in, hy, to, into, 
for, with, upon, through, etc., are called prepositions, 
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because their position is at the beginning of phrases 
{pre means hefore ; preposition, a word placed before 
another or at the beginning of a phrase). 

Care must be taken to select the right preposition. 

(1) Thus we should say, " I went into the house," 
not "I went in the house." Into shows motion^ in 
shows merely ^Zoce. 

(2) Beside means " by the side of " ; besides means 
" in addition to " ; thus, '' No one besides John and 
me saw the fire start. It started beside the house." 

(3) In telling how something came about, it is 
better to say it was done by a person, and with a tool 
or instrument ; as, " The animal was killed by the 
hunter loith a knife." 

(4) Between is used when only two persons or 
things are spoken of; among, when there are more 
than two. 

{Sy Onto should never be used ; say upon or on. 
(6) Say different from, not different to, or different 
than. 

Exercise 102. — Choice of Prepositions 

(a) Choose the proper prepositions in the following 
sentences. 

1. (7n, into) Come the house, and see what I have 

my desk. Who has been looking my desk ? Throw 

this paper the fire. There is a fire the next room. 

Take this box the bedroom and put it the closet. 

Have you been playing the street ? 

2. {Between, among) There has been war Japan and 

Russia. you and me, I think the apples should have 
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been divided the five boys equally. I saw the crowd 

a boy who stood the tree and the house. 

3. (J5y, with) The chair was mended Mr. Cowles 

glue. The man struck me his cane. He was 

displeased my conduct. He was punished my 

father. 

4. {Beside^ besides) I sat down him. No one was 

there us two. He said he was sorry ; that, he offered 

to pay money for the damage. He stood his horse. 

5. The actor rushed the stage and shouted to the 

audience, " Fire ! " This put the people a panic, and 

they began to run — — the street. 

6. My book is different yours. It is newer, and 

that, it is larger. Put your book mine, and see which 

is larger. The name of yours is different the name of 

mine. 

7. John waited (on, for) his mother. 

8. I have been (at, to, in) Chicago, and now I am going 
New York. I live a little town — — Ohio. 

9. He divided his money his son, his daughter, and 

his cousin Henry. 

10. Compare your answer (to, with) his, and see if yours is 
not different his. 

Phrases for clauses. — Looking at these two sen- 
tences, 

We walked until it grew dark, 
We walked till dark, 

we see that sometimes we may use a phrase instead of 
a clause. " It grew dark " is a clause, for it has a 
subject and a predicate. The principal clause is '* we 
walked." The first sentence is of course a complex 
sentence, but the second is simple, for it has only one 
subject and one predicate. 
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Exercise 103. — Phrases in place of Clauses 

Change the following complex sentences into simple 
sentences y by using phrases instead of the clauses printed 
in italics. 

1. We got up this morning as the sun was rising. 

2. We had to reach Bridgewater before the clock struck ten. 

3. We rode in a carriage till we got to Milton. 

4. Part of the road led where the woods are deep. 

5. Our horse was frightened becatise a snake was in the 
road. 

6. It was a black snake, which was about five feet in length. 

7. When the horse saw the snake, he rose on his hind legs. 

8. The snake lay perfectly still while the horse approached. 

9. After a moment had passed, the snake glided across the 
road. 

10. Then the horse, which was still in a fright, went on up 
the road. 

Exercise 104. — Clauses for Phrases 

Use clauses instead of the phrases in these sentences 
{changing simple sentences to complex). 

Example : 

I^ear the post office [phrase] I met another of my friends. 
As I came to the post office [clause], I met another of my 
friends. 

1. At tJie railway crossing, the horse was frightened again. 

2. On our approach, we heard a train whistle. 

3. The horse was scared by the sound of the train. 

4. He started off at his fastest gallop. 

5. He would not have been frightened, except for the 
snake. 
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6. We crossed the track just ahead of the train. 

7. We felt very thankful for our escape. 

8. It is not safe to drive a horse of such high spirits. 

9. By ten o^dock we arrived at Bridgewater. 
10. Our friends were pleased at our safe arrival. 

Exercise 105. — Written Story from a Poem 

Head the following poem carefully. It tells the story 
of a boy named Casablanca, thirteen years old, the son 
of the commander of the Orient, a ship which was 
destroyed in the Battle of the Nile, in 179S. The boy, 
as it is told in the poem, remained at his post after the 
ship had taken fire and all the gunners had gone. 
When the flames reached the powder, the vessel was 
blown up, and Casabianca perished. 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yjet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm — 
A creature of heroic bloody 

A proud, though childlike, form. 

The flames rolled on — he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud, " Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done ! " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 
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" Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still yet brave despair; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father, must I stay ? " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. ' 

They wrapped the ship in splendor wild. 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound, — 

The boy ^- oh, where was he ? 
Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea ! — 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part — 
But the noblest thing that perished there 

Was that young faithful heart ! 

— Mrs. Hemans. 

(a) Explain the meaning of the following adjectives : 
heroic, proudf faintf unconscious^ lone, gallant. 

Give the comparison of heroic, proud, gallant, 
wild, beautiful, noblest (see pages 52, 53). 

(6) After you have learned through reading, question, 
and conversation, all that this poem tells, give the story 
in your own words, in writing, with the hook closed. 
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Other narrative poeins that may be used in the 
same way are Longfellow's " The Three Kings," 
" The Ballad of Carmilhan," and others of the " Tales 
of a Wayside Inn," "Robin Hood and the Monk," 
and others of the old ballads, Scott's " Alice Brand," 
Southey's *^ Bishop Hatto," Browning's "The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin." 

(The teacher might read the poem aloud twice, 
giving such explanations as seem necessary.) 

Prose stories may be used in the same way. Good 
examples for this purpose may be found in Dickens's 
" Christmas Stories," Andrew Lang's " Fairy Books," 
Andersen's or Grimm's " Tales," Bulfinch's " Age of 
Fable," Lamb's "Tales from Shakspere." 

Participial phrases. — What is said in this sentence, 

A woman who wore a red cloak was waiting for the train, 

may be said this way, 

A woman wearing a red cloak was waiting for the train. 

Thus, by using instead of a relative clause a word end- 
ing in ing (wearing), We change, the sentence from 
complex to simple. The word wearing used in this 
way is called a participle, and the words " wearing a 
red cloak " make a participial phrase.^ 

Other examples of participial phrases, taking the 
place of clauses : 

1. We saw a person whx> sto/ggered like a blind man (relative 
clause). 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 212, Note 10. 
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We saw a person staggering like a blind man (participial 
phrase). 

2. The boy, who had nm himself out of breath (relative 
clause), fell down in the road. 

The boy, having run himself out of breath (participial phrase), 
fell down in the road. 

3. As I was walking down Main Street (conjunctive clause), 
I met Dr. Boone. 

Walking down Main Street (participial phrase), I met Dr. 
Boone. 

4. When the sun had risen (conjunctive clause), we began 
our journey. 

The sun having risen (participial phrase), we began our 
journey. 

Exercise 106. — Clauses for Participial Phrases 

Use clauses instead of the participial phrases in the 
folloiving sentences {changing the sentences from simple 
to complex). 

The Cat Followed 

1. A man living on the West Coast of Scotland decided to 
move to the East Coast. 

2. No raUtvays having been built yet, all his things had to 
be moved by ship. 

3. Tit inking his cat happy in the old home, he left her there. 

4. Returning home one evening a few weeks later, he was 
greatly surprised. 

5. He beheld his cat, sitting comfortably before the fire. 

6. The cat, finding her way across the country, had come to 
her old master. 

7. The country being so rough and wild, he wondered at the 
cat's finding her way. 

8. Not understanding the cat's power, the man was filled 
with astonishment. 
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9. The journey being over a hundred miles long, he could 
not explain the cat's knowledge of the way. 

10. The man, Jiaving always been fond of the cat, was, of 
course, glad to see her again. 

Exercise 107. — Participial Phrases for Clauses 

Use participial phrases instead of the relative or con- 
junctive clauses in the following sentences {changing the 
sentences from complex to simple). 

The Dog, the Cat, and the Canary 

1. A lady who owned a pet dog and a pet canary had also 
a cat in the house. 

2. As the cat and the dog were great friends, they never 
quarreled. 

3. The canary, because it needed exercise, was sometimes 
let out of its cage. 

4. When she had let the canary out of its cage, the lady 
always sent the cat from the room. 

5. The dog, who had to stay in the room, was ordered to 
lie under a chair. 

6. He lay there much annoyed, for he growled all the time. 

7. One day, when the door was partly open, pussy came in. 

8. The dog, who instantly darted at her, pinned her to the 
floor. 

9. After he had held her long enough for the canary to be 
put back into the cage, he let the cat go. 

10. Thus the dog, while he hated the canary and liked the 
cat, saved the canary's life for his mistress. 

Exercise 108. — Transformation of Sentences 

(a) In the following story som£ of the sentences are 
simple and some are complex. Change the simple sen- 
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tences to complex hy using claicses instead of phrases^ 
and change the complex to simple hy using phrases 
instead of clauses. 

Life op Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln was by birth a Kentuckian, having been 
born in Hardin County, Kentucky, in 1809. When Lincoln 
was eight, he moved with the rest of the family to Indiana. 
This region being then a wilderness, the boy grew up amid 
rough surroundings. As schools were very few, it was not 
easy for him to learn to read, write, and cipher. At the age 
of nineteen, Lincoln went on a flatboat to New Orleans. Being 
poor, he made this journey as a hired laborer. 

In 1830, when Lincoln was twenty-one, the family moved 
to Illinois. Here, being obliged to earn his living, the young 
man hired out as a farm hand. In the course of time he be- 
came a clerk in a country store. Desiring to learn more, h© 
borrowed a grammar and other books, and studied them. Yet 
in the Black Hawk Indian War he offered to serve as a soldier. 
As time went on, he studied surveying and began the study of 
law. After he had become a lawyer he was elected to public 
office. In 1842, when he was thirty-three years old, he mar- 
ried. After four years more had passed, he was elected a 
member of Congress. From this time till 1860, being opposed 
to slavery, he made many speeches against it. 

In 1860 Lincoln, who still lived in Illinois, was elected 
President of the United States. Before he had been long in 
Washington the great war between the North and the South 
broke out. It was a long war, lasting from 1861 to 1865. Be- 
fore the war was ended Lincoln was again elected President. 
But in 1865, in Washington, the war having just closed, he 
was shot by a man named Wilkes Booth. 

(6) See if you cannot in every sentence of the story 
of Lincoln's life^ as it is printed, change the place of 
some phrase or clause. 
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An outline is a list of the topics of a composition. 
It shows what the topics are, and in what order they 
are to be taken up. An outline will show, therefore, 
whether the whole of a subject is covered, and 
whether the composition is well arranged. When 
there are three topics in the outline, there should be 
at least three paragraphs in the composition, since 
each paragraph must have its own topic. Three 
examples of outlines are given in Exercise 76. 

Exercise 109. — Outlining; Biography 

(a) In the story of Lincoln s life there are three 
paragraphs. What is the topic of the first? The 
second? The third? 

(6) Write in three paragraphs the life of some person, 
say W(zshingto7i, or Daniel Boone, or Columhits, or 
Shakspere. You will have to read in some history or 
other hook an account of the life you choose to write 
about. Your outline might he like one of these : 

1. Early life. 1. Shakspere's life in Stratford. 

2. Middle life. 2. Life in London (1586-1611). 

3. Old age. 3. Last years at Stratford. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TELLING WHAT PERSONS AND OBJECTS 
LOOK LIKE 

Away back on page 61 we learned that sentences 
are of four types : (1) telling what persons or things 
do J (2) what is done to them, (3) what they are like 
(their qualities), and (4) what they are. 

Third and fourth types of sentences. — Now up to 
this chapter we have been telling stories of what peo- 
ple or animals have done^ or what has happened to 
them. We have had stories about canaries, cats, 
dogs, brownies, boys and girls, the old negro in the 
woods. Rip Van Winkle, Sir Isaac Newton, Gilbert k 
Becket, and the man who was left on top of the chim- 
ney, besides many others. Of course, in telling stories 
we have to use,' for the most part, sentences telling 
what persons or things have done or what has hap- 
pened to them. But now we shall begin to tell what 
persons or objects are, and what they look like, so a 
good many of our sentences will be of the third and 
fourth types. 

Exercise 110. — Sentence Work 

(a) Pick out the sentences that tell lohat the qual- 
ities of cats arCy and the sentences that tell what cats 
are. 

126 
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1. Cats are animals belonging to the family of lions and 
tigers. 2. They have fur all over their bodies. 3. Having 
four feet, cats are called quadrupeds.^ 4. They have four 
sharp claws on each foot. 5. Cats are very silent in their 
walk. 6. They have on each foot four little pads, making 
their step soft and noiseless. 7. These little animals are 
naturally hunters, being fond of catching mice and rats. 
8. But many cats living in our homes have become lazy and 
sleepy. 9. Having their food given them, they are not 
willing to hunt for mice. 10. In the night-time cats are 
able to see wonderfully well. 

(&) The sentences just given are all simple sentences. 
Change them into complex sentences {see Exercises 
104 and 106). 

(c) Change the place of a phrase in sentences 2, 4, 5, 
6j 7, and 10. 

My Donkey* 

In order to make my journey in comfort I had to choose a 
beast of burden. Now, a horse is a fine lady among animals, 
timid, delicate in eating, of tender health. A horse is too valu- 
able to be left alone ; a dangerous road puts him out of his wits. 
The animal I needed was something cheap and small and 
hardy, and of an unmoved and peaceful temper. All these 
qualities pointed to a donkey. 

Now there was in the village an old man named Father 
Adam, who had a donkey to draw his cart. This donkey 
was not much bigger than a dog. She was of the color of 
a mouse, and had a kindly eye and a determined under jaw. 
There was something neat, high-bred, and elegant about her 
that pleased my fancy on the spot. Her name, I decided, was 
to be Modestine. The old man assured me she was very good- 

1 This word means ** animals having four feet." 

2 Adapted from ** Travels with a Donkey," by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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tempered, strong, and steady. She seemed just what I re- 
quired, and mine she became at the price of sixty-five 
francs.^ 

Outlining in description. — In this account of the 
donkey there are two paragraphs, but the first para- 
graph does not really tell anything about the donkey. 
The writer tells why a horse would not do, and why 
he decided to buy a donkey. When the first para- 
graph of a composition merely makes ready for what 
is to follow, it is called an introduction, or an intro- 
ductory paragraph. 

Compositions that tell what persons or objects 
look like and what their qualities are, are called 
descriptions. 

The outline of the description of " My Donkey " 
might be written out like this : 

I. Introduction. 

(a) Why a horse would not do. 
(6) Why I decided to buy a donkey. 
II. The donkey I bought (description), 
(a) What she looked like. 

Her size. 

Her color. 

Her eye and jaw. 

Her neatness and elegance. 
(6) Her qualities. 

Good-tempered, strong, steady. 

Suitable to my needs. 

^ Equal to about $13. > See page 124. 
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Exercise 111. — Description; Outline 

(a) Write a description of some animal — a pet 
rabbity a dog, a cat, a parrot or other bird, a pig, a 
ckickeny or some animal you have seen in a ''zoo " or a 
store. If you wish to, you may have an introdicctory 
paragraph which may tell when and where you saw the 
animal or bird. 

In the description you may have more than one para- 
graph, but each paragraph must have its oivn distinct 
topic. These are some of the things you ought to tell : 
size; color ; eyes, mouth, or other noticeable parts ; 
movements; habits and qualities. 

(6) Make a full outline of your composition. 

Participles, to avoid '' and." — If you look back to 
page 40, you will find the '' and " habit told about, 
and you will find an exercise on getting rid of and 
by using other conjunctions, or by using relatives or 
other conjunctives. Now that we have learned about 
participles (page 120), we can get rid of '' ands " in 
another way, that is, by using participles. Instead of 
saying : 

I saw Mr. Littlefield and he was eating his breakfast, 
it would be better for us to say : 

I saw Mr. Littlefield eating his breakfast. 

Exercise 112. — Use of Participles ; Sentence Work 

(a) Make the following compound sentences into 
simple sentences by using participles, and omitting the 
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*^ ands'' You must think first which of the two clauses 

is the principal one, then make a participial phrase of 

tJie other. 

The Bat 

1. I went out into our yard the other morning, and I found 
a strange creature there. (Here the second clause is the more 
important. Take it for the principal clause, and use going in 
the first part of the sentence.) 

2. I came up close to it, and I saw it hanging by its tail 
from a branch of the cherry tree. 

3. It was motionless, and it seemed to be asleep. 

4. It was covered with short gray fur, and it looked to me like 
a mouse. 

5. It had wings, however, and it could fly through the air 
like a bird. 

6. It had no feathers, though, and it was not really a bird. 

7. Its wings were made of skin, and the skin stretched from 
leg to leg and from its hind legs to its tail. 

8. There were hooks or claws at the ends of its legs, and 
these claws enabled the little animal to cling to trees. 

9. I touched the bat with a stick, and he opened his mouth 
and his little black eyes. 

10. The bat had teeth, and he could not be a bird. 

(6) Change (orally) all the sentences just given into 
complex sentences hy using relatives or conjunctives. 

(c) Write the ten sentences without numbering them, 
choosing the best form for each sentence, so that the 
composition reads well. It is not right to have parti- 
ciples in all the sentences of a composition. The sen- 
tences in good writing are not all of one type. 

Uniting by participles. — We may also use parti- 
ciples to unite two short sentences into a longer sen- 
tence. So the two sentences : 
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They watched the flames. 

The flames poured high out of the chimney. 

may be united this way : ' 

They watched the flames pouring high out of the chimney. 

Exercise 113. — Use of Participles for Uniting 

Unite the following pairs of sentetices hy using parti- 
ciples. Be careful to take the more important of the 
sentences for the principal part of the new sentence. 

1. I see a little boy. He is playing on the sidewalk. 

2. Do you see him there ? He runs around the tree. 

3. A man carries a hand organ. The man has stopped to 
watch the boy. 

4. There is a monkey. The monkey sits on the organ. 

5. The man has begun to play the organ. He thinks the 
little boy's mother will throw him some money. 

6. The monkey leaps off the organ. He begins to dance. 

7. The monkey comes close to the little boy. The monkey 
holds out a tin cup for pennies. (Use " coming.") 

8. The little boy has never seen a monkey before. He is 
a little frightened. (Make the second sentence the principal 
part.) 

9. Just then the child's mother threw down some money. 
She had opened the window. 

10. The monkey snatched up the money. He leaped upon 
the organ and stayed there. (Use "having snatched.") 

Exercise 114.— Outline; Oral Description 

(a) Make an outline of a description {to have at least 
two paragraphs) of some creature you have seen in 
its free or wild state. For example^ a turtle, a snake. 
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a grasshopper^ a spider^ some quadruped such as a 
squirrel or a skunk, or some bird such as an owl, a 
robin, or a hawk. 

(&) Give the description orally, from the outline. 
( The outline should he ivritten on the hlackhoard, so 
that all may see it. It should he a very complete 
outline.) 

Description of persons. — In describing a person we 
usually notice first of all his size, then his face, then 
his clothes, and finally his movements, or actions. Of 
course we do not always follow this plan, but you 
will notice that in the following description this order 
is followed. 

A Strange Visitor^ 

When Gluck opened the window to see who was knocking 
on such a rainy day, he beheld the most extraordinary-looking 
little gentleman he had ever seen in his life. This person had 
a very large nose, slightly brass-colored. His cheeks were very 
round and very red, as though he had been blowing a fire. His 
eyes twinkled merrily through long silky eyelashes, his mus- 
taches curled twice round like a corkscrew on each side of his 
mouth, and his hair, of a curious mixed pepper-and-salt color, 
descended far over his shoulders. 

He was about four feet six inches in height, and wore a 
conical-pointed cap nearly as high as himself, which had on 
it a black feather three feet long. His coat had very long 
tails, and he wore over it an enormous black, glossy-looking 
cloak, which must have been much too long in calm weather, 
as the wind carried it clear out from the wearer's shoulders to 
about four times his own length. 

1 Adapted from " The King of the Golden River," by John Ruskin. 
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The old gentleman, having knocked again still more loudly, 
turned ai'ound to look after his fly-away cloak. He was very 
wet. His feather hung down between his legs like a beaten 
puppy's tail, dripping like an umbrella ; and from the ends of 
his mustaches the water was running into his pockets, and out 
again like a mill-stream. 

Exercise 115. — Written Description 

Write^ folloiving the model just given, a description 
of some person. Use the sams plan, and have three 
paragraphs. Write the outline under the folloiving 
heads, before you write the description. 
I. General appearance and face. 
II. Clothes. 

III. Movements. 

Keep a lookout as you go home from school, and 
choose some rather striking-looking person. Note the 
color of his eyes and hair, his face, clothes, and every- 
thing else in his appearance that is worth mentioning. 

Suggested subjects : 

A curious old man. A scissors grinder. 

A policeman. A farmer's man. 

A newsboy. An organ-grinder's monkey. 
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CHAPTER XII 
MORE ABOUT PARAGEAPHING AND OUTLINING 

We have learned two things ^ about paragraphs. 

1. That the first word of a paragraph sJiould be 
indented. 

2. That each paragraph must have its own distinct 
topic and keep to it. 

Exercise 116. — Indention 

The folloiving composition is not divided properly 
into its paragraphs. Read it over carefully^ write 
down a list of the main topics {there are five), and 
decide where the indentions should he. 

A Pine Tree 

A large pine tree on our farm was cut down yesterday. It 
was the tree that stood by the corner of the wheat field, near 
the edge of the woods. 

Just east of it the bridge crosses the brook. After it had 
fallen I measured it to see hpw large it was. I found that it 
was nearly one hundred feet long. The trunk was about three 
feet thick at the bottom, but grew smaller and smaller toward 
the top, till at last it was no bigger than my arm. As for the 
shape of the tree, its trunk was as straight as an arrow, and for 
the first forty feet or more there were no branches at all. But 
toward the top of the tree there were very many branches, none 



1 See pages 84, 85. 
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of which was very large. The branches grew in rings or sets, 
like the ribs of an umbrella or the spokes of a wheel, but there 
were only five or six branches in each set. These sets of 
branches came every four or five feet. I never before had such 
a good chance to look at the needles of a pine tree. Each 
needle was three or four inches long, dark green above and 
whitish green beneath. The needles grew in close bunches 
or clusters of maybe thirty or forty. 

I chewed some of the needles, and found they had a bitter 
taste. At the bottom of the trunk, where the men had cut it 
through with their axes, I noticed that the wood appeared to be 
made up of rings. My father says that one new layer or ring 
came every year. 

This tree, then, must have been one hundred and fifty years 
old, for there were one hundred and fifty rings. The inside or 
heart wood was darker in color and harder than the wood that 
was near the bark. 

Topic sentences. — There is nearly always in a well- 
written paragraph a sentence that tells what the 
paragraph is about. Since such a sentence mentions 
or shows the topic of a paragraph, it is called the 
topic sentence. 

Look, for example, at page 86, where we find the 
three paragraphs about " How to find a Bee Tree." 
The first sentence in the first paragraph is, ^^It is 
not every one who knows how to find a bee tree." 
This sentence shows the topic of that paragraph. 
Difficulty of finding a hee tree. 

The second paragraph begins, "Suppose we start 
on some bright, warm, early October day." The 
topic of this paragraph is. The start (or Preparatixms). 

The third paragraph begins, " After walking two 
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miles ... we find bees at work on some golden-rod." 
This is the topic sentence of the third paragraph, the 
topic of which is, Finding the hees and their tree. 

In the same way, in Ruskin's description (page 131) 
of the strange little old man, the first sentence shows 
that the first topic is l^he visitor's strange looks. 
The topic of the second paragraph, we see from its 
first sentence, is The visitor s clothes. The first sen- 
tence of the third paragraph shows that we are now 
to read What the old gentleman was doing. 

It is generally (but not always) true that the^rs^ 
sentence of a paragraph is the topic sentence; for 
when you change from one topic to the next, thus 
beginning a new paragraph, you naturally show in 
your first sentence that you are taking up a new 
topic. 

Exercise 117. — Topic Sentences 

{a) Pick out the tioo topic sentences m the story 
of Gilbert a Becket {page 74). 

(&) Tell the topic of each paragraph in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln {page 123), and pick out the topic 
sentences. 

(c) Show that the first sentence in each paragraph 
of the description of'My Donkey'' {page 126) points 
out what the paragraph is about. 

Arrangement in the paragraph. — Now, in writing 
a paragraph you must have yoiu: topic in mind, then 
write your topic sentence, and go ahead. You must 
also, of course, think out what you are going to put 
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into your paragraph. End the paragraph when you 
have finished what belongs to the topic. 

Look back at the outline on page 127. The topic 
of the second paragraph is " The donkey I bought." 
But there are an " a " and a ^' & " under that topic. 
(The divisions of a topic are called subtopics.) And 
under the subtopic a there are four points; under 
the subtopic & two points. All these are included 
in one paragraph. 

Exercise 118. — Outlining of Paragraphs 

Make an outline^ showing topic and subtopicsy of 
each of the following paragraphs. Follow in a gen- 
eral way the model outline on page 127. 

(a) The second paragraph of the letter on page 76 (" How 
a Dog was Punished "). 

(h) Both paragraphs of '^ Who are You ? " (page 35). 

(c) The first paragraph of " The Game of Purg " (page 106). 

{d) " Crossing the Eiver '' (page 31). 

Exercise 119. — Paragraphs from Topic Sentences 

Complete the paragraphs ivhose topic sentences are 
given helow. Before you write, think lohat you are 
going to put into the paragraph. Each of these para- 
graphs might he a part of a long story. 

(a) When Joe opened the box he saw a wonderful toy, a 
perfect locomotive that went of itself. . . . 

(b) The Princess Afstolaine, lazily opening her eyes, was 
astonished to see a lovely fairy. ... 

(c) How Carrie longed to have such a doll for her own ! . . . 
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(d) After riding* all day I came, about sunset, to a little 
house in the woods. ... 

(e) The children found them selves in a beautiful garden. . . . 

Placing of phrases for clearness. — We learned in 
Chapter X (page 110) that we could often place a 
clause in one part of a sentence or in another, and 
that we could do the same thing with phrases. We 
learned (page 111) that it is usually better to end the 
sentence with the principal or most important part. 
Now, sometimes it is very necessary to put a phrase 
in just the right place, in order that other persons 
may understand what we mean to say. It would be 
a very poor writer who would say : 

I saw three red cows, sitting on the steps ; 
or, 

John went to Dayton driving a flock of sheep on horseback. 

Of course, one should say : 

While sitting on the steps, I saw three red cows ; 

and 

John went to Dayton on horseback, driving a flock of 
sheep. 

In the first sentence, the place of the participial 
phrase was changed; in the. second, the place of the 
phrase " on horseback." 

Exercise 120. — Position of Phrases 

Change the place of a phrase in each of the follow- 
ing sentences^ so as to make the meaning clear. 
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1. A pocketbook was found by a boy made of leather. 

2. I saw Harry this morning when I was in Brooklyn 
walking down Fulton Street. 

3. The meals were not so good as they should have been 
after her father's death. 

4. There is for sale a good piano, belonging to a young 
man about to travel, with a rosewood case and carved legs. 

5. I saw an old woman knitting with a Eoman nose in 
front of her cottage. 

6. Mary listened to the story her mother told her with 
great care. 

7. These books were bought by a Chicago company cost- 
ing over a thousand dollars. 

8. The girl ran into the house the moment she saw the 
dog trembling from head to foot. 

9. They drove away from the church where they had been 
married in a fine carriage. 

10. The hotel had no fire escapes and was full of people, 
badly built and very combustible. 

Placing of " only," etc. — Great care must be taken 
to place words like only and almost just where they 
belong. If a person says : ** 

" I only invited your brother," 

he probably means to say : 

"I invited only your brother" (that is, "I invited your 
brother and no one else"). 

Exercise 121. — Placing of only^ etc. 
Place the italicized words where they ought to he. 

1. I was almost allowed to do as I pleased. 

2. John only earns five dollars a week. 

3. He has nearly spent it all before the week is half gone. 

4. We had only passed two or three houses since we left 
^he railroad. 
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6. He only ate it when he thought no one was looking. 

6. The man not only looked at chairs but also at beds. 

7. The storekeeper almost talked to his customer for an 
hour. 

8. Flies only have six legs. 

9. I think it is time to go home already, 
10. The baby has nearly drunk all its milk. 

Exercise 122. — Oral Description 

(a) Read the following poem carefully. It is a 
poet's description of a day in June. Find out the 
meanings of all the words you do not know. Then 
tell {orally) all that the poem tells^ and more, toOj 
about a summer day. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten. 

The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 

The cowslip startles in meadows green. 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace. 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives. 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings. 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings. 

— James Eussell Lowell.^ 

1 Reprinted from ** The Vision of Sir Launfal," by kind permission of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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(6) Describe (orally) a winter day in the country or 
in the park, when snow is over everything (mention 
hushes^ treeSj brook or pondy birds). 

Order of topics. — In writing a description of a 
place or an object having many parts or details, we 
must think out not only the main divisions or topics, 
but also the best order or arrangement of them. If 
you were going to describe a house, for example, you 
would not tell first about the roof, then about the 
parts of the house, then the doors and windows j and 
last the material the house is built of. Why begin 
with the roof? You should plan your outline care- 
fully. Then, as we have already learned (page 135), 
some thought should also be given to the order of 
points in each paragraph. 

Exercise 123. — Outline; Description 

(a) Choose one of the following subjects. Observe it 
carefully until you get into your mind all its parts and 
their arrangement Tlien prepare a full outline^ with 
main topics and subtopics. 

1. A store window (toy store or other show window). 

2. A pleasant room (at school or at home or elsewhere). 

3. A railway station. 

(6) Write the description from your outline. 

Pronouns. — The words /, we, you^ it, he^ she^ they^ 
and their other forms (such as my, me^ her^ them^ etc.), 
are called pronouns. They stand for the names of 
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people and things. The word pronoun means a word 
used instead of a noun. Instead of saying : 

Charles lost Charles's ball, but Jack found Charles's ball, 
we say: 

Charles lost Ms ball, but Jack found it. 

Exercise 124. —Pronouns 

(a) Use pronouns in these sentences wherever you 

can. 

1. Will's father saw Will climb the tree. 2. There were 
apples on the tree and Will wanted the apples. 3. Will's 
mother saw Will, too. 4. Will's mother was afraid Will 
would fall. 5. Will got some of the apples, but the apples 
were sour. 6. Will's mother and father said Will's mother 
and father wanted Will to come down. 7. Will said, "Will 
wants to stay up here awhile." 8. Will's mother said to Will, 
"Will may fall and hurt Will." 9. Will answered, "Don't 
worry about Will, mother." 10. But Will's mother said, 
"Will's father and mother wish Will to come down now;" 
so Will came down, bringing a few apples with* Will. 

(6) Pick out the pronouns in these sentences, 

A girl named Dorothy was happy because she had a little 
dog. Her father had given it to her. He said it was an un- 
common sort of dog. Its hair was long and white, and hung 
over its eyes so that it could hardly see out of them. She said 
to her father, " I wish you would cut its hair, so that it could 
see better." But his answer was, " Its hair grows that way, 
and the dog is used to it. You must not cut it. Come with 
me now. Bring your dog'along, and we will take a walk." 

Clearness in use of pronouns. — Now, in using pro- 
nouns you must take care that your reader or hearer 
shall know lohat each pronoun stands for. If you say : 
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Mr. Perkins told his neighbor that his dog had bitten his 
sheep, 

no one can be sure whether it was Mr. Perkins's dog 

that bit the neighbor's sheep, or the neighbor's dog 

that bit Mr. Perkins's sheep. The sentence ought to 

be changed into this : 

Mr. Perkins said to his neighbor, "3fy dog bit your sheep." 

Here, you see, we use a direct quotation; that is, 
we give the speaker's exact words, and we must 
be careful to use quotation marks correctly. (See 
page 46.) 

Sometimes we cannot use the pronoun at all, but 
must repeat the noun the pronoun stands for, or 
change the sentence in some other way. Thus, the 
second sentence in the following exercise might well 
be changed to this : 

The hill, and especially the trees, are the most pleasing 
features of the picture. 

Exercise 125.— Clearness in Pronouns 

Change the following sentences so as to make clear 
what the italicized pronouns stand for, 

1. The blacksmith told him that he thought he had come 
none too soon. 

2. The hill forms a pleasing part of the picture, but the 
most pleasing part of it is the trees. 

3. An arm holding a sword arose from the lake, and 
Arthur rowed across and took it 

4. Her friend told her that she was sick and that she 
ought to have a doctor. 

5. Percy asked his father how old he was. 
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6. Mildred's mother died when she was a young lady. 

7. Those who have talked with these people say that tlvey 
are not well educated. 

8. The streets are lined with trees, and when a person 
stands and looks up and down one of them, it seems to be 
arched by them, 

9. The maid told Mrs; Johnson that her sister was coming 
to the city and that she wished her to meet her at the station. 

10. Finally all the people were on board, but when it tried 
to stai*t, it was found to be stuck again on a sand bar. 

Exercise 126. — Description of Picture 




Make an outline (as directed in Exercise 123) for a 
careful description of the picture on this page. Then 
give the description orally from the outline. Tell not 
only of the most noticeable things in the picture and 
how they stand to one another, hut also the colors of 
the things shown in the picture, the sounds ^ the move- 
ments, the lights and shadows, and the general im- 
pression the scene makes upon you. 
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Clearness in use of relatives. — We learned long 
ago about the relatives who {whose y lohom), which, 
and that These are pronouns, too, for they stand 
for the names of persons or things. If we say : 
Here is the little girl whose mother is sick, 

we tell the same thing as if we had said her mother 
is sick. 

Now, in using relative pronouns we must be just as 
careful to make their meaning clear as in using any 
other pronouns. Look at this sentence : 

Oil the bridge are two roadways for wagons which are eight 
feet wide. 

Does which stand for roadways or for wagons? 
The sentence must be changed: 

On the bridge are two roadways, eight feet wide, for wagons. 
Or we might say : 

On the bridge are two eight-foot roadways for wagons. 

Exercise 127. — Clearness of Relatives 

Rearrange the folloioing sentences so as to make 
clear what the relatives refer to. In some cases you 
mmj have to make two sentences. 

1. The thieves that morning removed a quantity of dia- 
monds and watches, soon after the doors were opened, with 
which they walked away. 

2. There are stories in both the books which are amusing 
enough. 

3. One of the strangest of these animals is the mastodon, 
first discovered by Dr. Hedge, whose body is larger than an 
elephant's. 
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4. The books were taken by Mary Bemis, the aister of 
Ellen Bemis, who says she took them without thinking. 

5. Besides this the man wore a coat extending to his knee 
which was ornamented with brass buttons. 

6. The murderer, who was arrested in bed, attempted to 
fire a pistol at his own head which he had concealed among 
the bedclothes. 

7. A chair was sent to the carpenter's that had a broken 
back. 

8. The caller was Miss Murphy, the cousin of Mrs. De- 
lany, whose brother recently died. 

9. Her husband was a man of fine character, that was 
ruined during the war. 

10. A little boy found the money thojt had red hair. 

Mixture of narration and description. — A whole 
composition seldom consists of nothing but descrip- 
tion. Usually description comes in here and there, 
for example, in a long story. If you were telling a 
ghost story, you would take a paragraph or two to 
describe the house or place where the ghost appeared. 
If you were telling of an adventure with an Indian, 
you would describe the Indian. In the following 
exercise the composition will be partly narration 
and partly description. 

Exercise 128. —Written Composition 

Write a composition on one of the following. Begin 
each new paragraph with a sentence showing what the 
topic of the paragraph is to he. 

(a) The history of a butterfly. 

I. The egg (where it is laid, what it looks like, time of 
hatching). 
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II. The worm (size, color, parts, food, habits). 
III. The chrysalis (when and where made, and how ; what 

it looks like, what is in it and how long). 
rV. The butterfly (its coming out, its appearance, its food 

and habits, its laying of eggs). 

(6) The history of a bean. 

. I. The appearance of the bean (its size, color, parts). 
II. The planting of the bean (when, where, and how 
planted, how long before it sprouts). 

III. The bean plant (first leaves, growth, size when full 

grown, appearance). 

IV. Flowers and fruit (description of flower, what is left 

when flower falls, growth of pod, the ripe beans). 

(c) The summer of an apple tree (May to October). 

I. Blossom time. 
n. Leafing time. 

III. Midsummer. 

IV. Autumn. 

(d) The history of a cent. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

BUSINESS LETTERS AND SOCIAL NOTES 

Parts of a business letter. — In Chapter VII we 
found that there are five parts in an ordinary letter : 

1. The heading. 4. The closing line. 

2. The greeting. 5. The signature. 

3. The body of the letter. (6. Sometimes a post- 

script also.) 

Now let us learn that in a business letter there 
must be another part, called the address^ which comes 
either just after the heading or at the end of the 
letter, after the signature. 

Here is an example of a business letter : 

{Heading) 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N,Y., 

July 11, 1905. 
Miss Ellen H. Browning, ( a/i/i 

Wilmington, Ohio. ^ ^ 

Dear Madam : {Greeting) 

{Body of the letter) We have received your letter of the 
7th of July, in which you ask regarding the " Young People's 
Fairy Books.'' We have pleasure in sending you herewith a 
list of these books, with prices and brief descriptions of them. 
The more recent issues have colored illustrations in addition 
to many black-and-whites, and are sold for $1.60 per copy. 
Hoping to receive an order from you, we are. 

Very truly yours, {Closing lines) 
{Signature) Tucker, Vinton & Co. 
147 
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The address^ which in this letter is placed next 
after the heading,, may just as well be placed at the 
e7id of the letter, to the left. 

The letter just given is of course an answer to one 
which Miss Browning had written. Notice that it 
begins with mentioning the subject Miss Browning 
had written about. This is sensible and proper. 

In business letters to a woman the form of greeting 
is " Dear Madam," no matter whether she is married 
or not. In writing to a man say *^Dear Sir"; in 
writing to a company or more than one, you may 
say "Dear Sirs" or "Gentlemen." 

Exercise 129. — Business Letters 
In the following letters place the address as it is 
placed in the letter given on pa^e 147. 

(a) Write to Mr. Henry Ivins, 29 Broadway, Kew York, an 
answer to his advertisement for an office boy. In applying for 
the position state the writer's education, tell what duties he is 
willing to perform, say what wages he expects, and give a 
reason why he should be selected. 

(fi) Write a letter from Sidney Morrison, Providence, Rhode 
Island, inclosing $3 to the Century Company, New York, for 
a year's subscription to the St Nicholas magazine.^ 

. (c) Write a letter from Mildred Brackett, 61 Bond Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, asking for a position as teacher in a school in 
Rochester, New York. The letter is to be sent to Mr. C. W. 
Lyon, Superintendent of Schools. It must tell of Miss. Brack- 
ett*s education and her previous teaching, and name persons to 
whom Mr. Lyon may write for further information. 

(d) Write Mr. Lyon's answer to the last letter. 

1 In sending money, always say in what form it is sent Money may 
be sent by postal order, or bank check, or in bills. 
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Exercise 130. — Descriptive Letters 

(a) Suppose you have a rare and valuable postage 
stamp for sale. Silas W, Lapham^of 18 Stony Street^ 
Cambridge, Mass., Jias written to you, asking for 
a careful description of the stamp, as he may wish 
to buy it. Write the answer to Mr. Lapham's 
letter. 
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(&) You have for sale, near Brookfield, Mass., the 
house shotvn in this picture. Mrs. George R. Bemis 
of Washington, D.C., has written to yaa for a full 
description of the house. Write the answer to her. 
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The "which" habit. — So far back as page 7 we 
learned that a sentence must have imity, one main 
idea. In Exercise 38 (6), page 41, we saw that the 
" and " habit destroys imity, because you might make 
a sentence a page long if you used arids enough, join- 
ing in one sentence many thoughts that have no real 
connection of meaning. Now, another habit of care- 
less writers is the "which'' habit, or, as it has been 
called, the " sin of whichcraft." It means the using, 
in one sentence, of too many relatives. For example : 

In the mountain country which Hes in the southwestern 
part of Ireland are several lakes which are noted for their 
beauty and the purity of their water, which is used to supply 
several towns. 

Here we have the country lohich, the lakes ivhichy 
and the water which. This is confusing. The sen- 
tence contains too many ideas; it lacks unity. It 
should be rewritten this way : 

In the mountain country lying in the southwestern part of 
Ireland are several lakes which are noted for their beauty. As 
the water of these lakes is very pure, it is used to supply sev- 
eral towns. 

Here we get rid of the first ivhich by using a par- 
ticiple (see page 120). We avoid the last one by using 
a conjunctive clause. We make two sentences, be- 
cause the purity of the water, not its beauty, is the 
reason why the water is used in towns. Usually one 
relative in a sentence is enough. But in a sentence 
like this, — 
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Mr. Stokes, who had recently lost his only child, and whose 
business was not doing well, was very sad, — 

the use of two relatives is all right, since they both 
relate to the same person, Mr. Stokes. So in this 
sentence : 

Tom bought a pair of shoes which looked very well at first, 
but which were not well made. 

Exercise 131. — Too many Relatives 

Improve these sentences hy getting rid of relatives. 
In some cases two sentences wMst he made. 

1. The Indian had no firearms except a pistol which hung 
from his belt, which also could be used to hold th6 tomahawk 
which he now carried in his hand. (Make two sentences.) 

2. The eggs which Charles bought came from Baird's store 
which is next the corner that the bank occupies. (Say, 
" next the bank corner.") 

3. He still had on the old coat which he had worn all the 
summer which he had spent in the mountains with his brother, 
who, like himself, was poor. (Omit " which he had spent." 
Make a new sentence about the brother.) 

4. The boomerang is a curved stick which the Bushmen 
throw with a skill which amazes all who see it. (Say "amaz- 
ing skill.") 

5. This curious animal has a bill which is like that of a 
duck, which he also resembles in his web feet, with which he 
paddles when in the water. 

6. Clayton, whose father was an iron merchant who had 
become rich, grew up in idleness, which was very much to his 
taste. 

7. The stream poured over the rocks and fell into a deep 
basin which was shadowed by the trees that surrounded it. 

8. On a hill which stands near the river, the shores of 
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which are everywhere steep, stands this old castle, which is 
believed to have been once a home of kings. 

9. The day, which had been sunny, now was darkened by 
clouds from which poured a heavy rain, which soon discour- 
aged all of those who had wished to make the trip. 

10. Mrs. Ellis, who was preparing luncheon, cut her finger 
on the bone of a chicken of which she was making the salad 
that was to be the chief part of tho luncheon. (Say "Mrs. 
Ellis, while making," etc.) 

Suggestions about business letters. — In a business * 
letter, the same as in any other kind of composition, 
one should make a new paragraph when a new topic 
is begun. In writing to a large business house having 
many departments, it is best sometimes to write two 
or three separate letters if the subjects you are writing 
about belong to different departments. 

Exercise 132. — Business Letters 

In writing the following letters make a new para- 
graph when a new topic is taken up. In these letters 
pla^e the " address " at the end. 

1. Write to the publishers of this book, (a) ordering twenty 
copies of it, inclosing a money order in payment, and telling 
where and how you wish the books sent ; and (b) asking them 
whether they publish any histories of the United States, and 
if so, at what prices. 

2. Write for Abraham Henpeck, of 25 Loan Street, to the 
gas company in the town of Cokeville, Kansas, (a) saying he 
incloses their bill for f 6.40 and his check in payment, and 
(b) complaining that the gas is so poor that no one can read 

'^ght. 

rite a letter to the principal of your school or to the 
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trustees or the board of education, (a) asking that no school be 
kept on the Friday after Thanksgiving, and stating (6), (c), two 
reasons why there should be no school on that day. 

4. Write a letter from a boy or a girl who has obtained a 
place in the city, telling his (or her) uncle (a) how the work 
in the city was obtained, (6) what the duties of the place are, 
(c) what amusements fill up the time not spent in work. 

TTnnecessary change of subject. — Just as the "and " 
habit and the "which" habit cause confusion by 
bringing too much into a sentence, so does another 
fault, that of changing the subject in a sentence. 
In the sentence, 

When Mr. Roberts came home, the door of the house was 
found by him to be open, 

the first subject is Mr. RohertSj the second is the door. 
The mind of the reader is jerked needlessly from one 
to the other. The sentence would be better so : 

When Mr, Roberts came home he found that the door of the 
house was open. 

If the subjects of various clauses are all different, 
the sentence becomes confused and usually lacking in 
unity. For example : 

As the clock struck two, the hoys rushed out into the street, 
where a game of ball was begun which lasted till nearly five 
o'clock. 

In this sentence there are four different subjects. 
Rewrite it as follows : 

At the stroke of two the hoys rushed out into the street to 
play a game of ball. They continued to play till nearly five 
o'clock. 
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Of course some sentences may properly contain 
different subjects; as, 

John was quick, while his hi-other was slow. 
If the storm continues, we shall stay at home. 

But the subject should not he needlessly changed. 

Exercise 133. — Avoiding Change of Subject 

Improve the following sentences by keeping the same 
subject {or what stands for the same) in both or all 
the parts J or by making two sentences from one. (See 
Exercise 50 {d).) 

1. The leaves had fallen, and the ground was thickly cov- 
ered with them. 

2. Jack Frost had touched the leaves, which had at once 
turned yellow and red. 

3. Although the trees looked bare and dead, yet life was 
still in them. (Say "yet they still had life.") 

4. The birds had lately sung in their branches, but now the 
branches were bare. (" Their branches, in which the birds," 
etc.) 

5. During the winter the buds seem to be lifeless, but 
their size is slowly increasing and spring will find them ready 
to put forth new leaves. (Say, " but they are slowly increasing 
in size, and in spring they," etc.) 

6. When the leaves fall in the autumn, the boys and girls 
rake them into great piles, then a match is struck, and the 
flames leap high into the air. 

7. Once after a fire of leaves had been lighted the boys 
went on to another pile of leaves, which was near the house 
of Mrs. Fisher, who was away from home. 

8. The first fire ran through the leaves which lay on the 
ground, and a board fence was set afire, from which Mr. Wil- 
son's stable caught fire. 
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9. The boys came running back from Mrs. Fisher's, when 
the fire was seen catching the fence, but the boys could not put 
it out, and the firemen had to come with the engine, which soon 
put out the flames. 

10. By this time the fire at Mrs. Fisher's house was for- 
gotten, but she came home when the fire alarm was heard, and 
her brother who was with her put out the fire near her house, 
which had fortunately not done any damage. 

Exercise 134. — Outline ; Oral Description 

(a) Make an outline for a description of one of 
these subjects. {See pages 124 and 127) 

1. The Rainbow. 

2. A Snowstorm. 

3. Our Schoolhouse. 

4. A Ferry Boat. 

5. Hiawatha's Canoe. 

(&) Give {orally) the description from your outline. 

Social notes. — Social notes are brief letters, such 
as invitations, answers to invitations, letters of intro- 
duction, recommendations, and excuses. 

Social notes may be either formal or informal. 
"Formal" means very polite and distant. The 
writer of a formal note does not use " I " or " you." 
He speaks of himself as if he were some other person. 

Examples of Fotmal Notes 
(Invitation) 
Mr. and Mrs. John Doubleday request the pleasure of Miss 
Helen Adler's company at dinner, Thursday, March the twelfth, 
at seven o'clock. 
121 Pine Street. 
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(Eegrets) 
Miss Adler deeply regrets that a previous engagement pre- 
vents her accepting Mr. and Mrs. Doubleday's kind invitation 
for Thursday evening. 
15 Spruce Avenue, 
March ninth. 

(Excuse) 

Will Miss Batchelder kindly excuse Mary's absence from 
school yesterday, which was owing to illness, and oblige her 
mother, 

Esther A. Robins. 
350 Middlesex Drive, 
Friday morning. 

Eosamples of Informed Notes 

(Invitation) 
Dear Dorothy: 

I am going to have a party at my house next Tuesday 
afternoon from four o'clock to six. I shall be ten years old 
that day. I hope you can come. 

Your friend, 

Helen Brown. 
310 Manhattan Avenue. 

(Acceptance) 
My Dear Mrs. Doubleday: 

It gives me great pleasure to accept your kind invitation to 
pour tea at your reception next Tuesday. I look forward to a 
most enjoyable afternoon. 

Sincerely yours^ 

Ada Spaulding. 
10 Poplar Terrace. 

(Introduction) 

17 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass., 12 April, 1905. 
Dear Sir: 

Permit me to introduce to you my friend Mr. William 
Hubbell, who expects to make his home in your city of Phila- 
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delphia. I have known him and his father before him, and I 
am confident that you will find him, as I have found him, a 
young man of sound character and many personal charms. 
If you can lessen his loneliness as a newcomer to the city of 
brotherly love, I shall appreciate any kindness you may show 
him. 

Your old friend, 

Willis Newton. 
Mr. John Franklin, 
1630 Walnut St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

From these examples you will see that an informal 
note is a good deal like any short letter. The last 
one given has all the parts of a business letter ; but 
the one before it tfegins with a greeting, and has the 
writer's address at the end, to the left. 

In the formal notes you begin at once what you 
have to say — there is no heading, no greeting. The 
writer's address and sometimes the date are placed at 
the end, to the left. You write in such notes " Febru- 
ary seventeenth," not "Feb. 17th." You must not 
use "I" or "we" or "you." A note begun as a 
formal one must continue formal to the end. 

The margins in notes should be wider than in 
letters, and very carefully kept. 

Exercise 135. — Notes 
(a) Write the following formal notes. 

1. Invitation to a dinner (one girl to another or to a boy). 

2. Acceptance of the invitation. 

3. Letter of thanks from a poor woman whose house wag 
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burned down. The letter to be printed in a newspaper so as 
to be seen by all who have helped her. 

4. Advertisement of a cow for sale by Mr. Ralph Baker. 

(&) Informal notes. 

1. Mrs. Rose Harrington, wife of Evan Harrington of 
12 Alden Court, London, is asked by Charles Allen, a former 
servant, to write for him a letter of recommendation. Write 
the letter. 

2. Write a note to Mrs. A. B. See, of 1240 Colgate Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, asking her to send you, by your mes- 
senger, a certain book. 

3. Write a brief letter to your teacher, asking for a letter 
of recommendation for yourself, as you have to leave school 
and wish to secure a certain position in the office of Brown 
and Bince, 28 Crescent Street, New Orleans. 

4. Write a note introducing to a cousin of yours who lives 
in London, England, another cousin named Catherine Blakely, 
fifteen years old, who is going to spend the summer in England. 

Faulty omission of words. — It is a common fault 
of writers to leave out words that are really neces- 
sary. The sentence, 

John gave me more marbles than Philip, 
may mean either of two things : 

John gave me more marbles than he gave Philip, 
or 

John gave me more marbles than Philip gave me, 

A sentence that may be understood in two ways is 
not clear. Hence the sentence, " John gave me more 
marbles than Philip/' is a bad sentence, and should 
be changed to one of the other forms by adding the 
words printed in italics. 
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The expression, " a red and white cow/' means one 
cow, but " a red and a white cow " means two cows. 
Instead of " the flower and leaf," one should say " the 
flower and the leaf." 

In this sentence, 

I was sure that the example was worked right and the 
teacher ought not to have marked it wrong, 

the word that should be repeated after andy because 
the speaker was sure of two things, that the example 
was worked right, and that the teacher ought not to 
have marked it. 

Exercise 136. — Supplying Omissions 

Correct the following sentences by adding words 
needed to make the sentences perfectly clear or correct. 

1. He cared more for the dog than his brother. 

2. The tiger looks as much like a cat as a lion. 

3. Among the dogs in the pack I saw an English and Irish 
setter. 

4. At a grocery store I bought the bread and butter. 

5. The young lady had a pink and blue gown. 

6. I cannot remember one thing he said. 

7. Phillips is a good engineer, for he can repair the engine 
when injured. 

8. We needed nothing more than a dictionary. 

9. I thought the day would be fine and we ought to start 
at once. 

10. If dead, his wife and children get the money. 

11. Ellen saw that the rain would be a hard one and her 
clothes would be ruined. 

12. She remembered seeing at home a cotton and silk um- 
brella. 
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13. The honest and ignorant senators were the only kinds 
that voted against the bill. 

14. Mrs. Jacobs employs two servants, a cook and house- 
maid. 

15. The same picture is in the geography book and history. 

16. Religion is a comfort in youth as well as old age. 

17. The poor man's attempt to find work and lack of food 
had discouraged him. 

18. What is the difference between the use of a period and 
a question mark ? 

19. The breakfast food was as much like sawdust as any- 
thing. 

20. No poet has ever lived who was as great as Shakspere. 
(Say "No other poet") 

21. No one ever called me what you called me. (Say "No 
one else") 

22. I never had such a good time as I had on that picnic. 

Clearness and unity. — When a sentence is clear, 
its meaning cannot be misunderstood. We have 
learned several things a writer must use care about, 
if he would have his sentences perfectly clear: 

1. The placing of phrases. (See page 137.) 

2. The placing of only and of other particular 
words. (See Exercise 121.) 

3. The use of pronouns. (See page 142.) 

4. The use of relatives. (See page 144.) 

5. Leaving out words that are necessary. (See 
page 158.) 

Both clearness and unity are destroyed by : 

1. The use of too many ands. (See page 40.) 

2. The " which " habit. (See page 150.) 
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3. Unnecessary change of subject in a sentence. 
(See page 153.) 

Exercise 137. — Clearness 

Change the followhig sentences so as to make them 
clear. 

1. We at least should appear no worse than we must. 

2. So she put into the paper a notice that she wanted a 
nurse and cook. 

3. The table was not so well supplied as it should have 
been after Mrs. Porter moved away. 

4. Mrs. Ellison told her nursemaid that she should take 
little Mary out for a walk and be sure that no dogs frightened 
her. 

5. The old darky began to inin when he heard the owl in a 
great fright. 

6. She leaned out of the window with a lamp in her hand 
without putting it out. 

7. Turning my eyes toward him, he very quickly sneaked 
away. (Say " When I turned," etc. " Turning " cannot belong 
to "he.") 

8. Nellie D., the famous racer, is now owned by Mr. Lance 
of Wilmington having cost f 900. 

9. The grass was killed by the frost although it was late 
in April, and it looked all black for a week. 

10. I only have time for a very short visit. 

11. The sun was shining brightly over all the land, which 
made us feel cheerful. 

12. She spoke so rapidly that Ed had no chance to get in 
his reply, which he thought was unfair. 

13. When the dogs stole Mr. Jackson's sheep he said they 
were good for nothing. 

14. The case was tried by A. C. Downing, the brother of 
Mrs. Edwards, who is the best lawyer in town. 
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15. The driver almost feared that there was a mile to go 
yet. 

16. He was now sure that there were wolves in the woods 
which came nearer every minute. 

17. Sanderson told his uncle that the book he had borrowed 
was not worth reading, and so he returned it. 

18. Doesn't this bone belong to this dog and not that ? 

19. If that man is not a thief he is very near one. 

20. Dewey told Gridley he might fire the guns when ready. 

Exercise 138.— Unity 

Chxmge the following sentences so as to avoid incor- 
rect use of and and which {or other relatives) and a 
needless change of subjects. 

1. Columbus was now sure he was near land and he ordered 
the sails to be furled and had the ship brought about, and his 
men kept strict watch all night. 

2. The day, which promised to be clear, dawned upon the 
lonely forest, which was silent except for the cries of the birds 
that dwelt in the branches of the trees. 

3. Before the corner was reached, the man was seen to 
stop and look anxiously about. 

4. The hat which he wore was blown off by the wind which 
was always strong at that corner, near which rose two tall build- 
ings, which were called the Savoy and the Hotel Johnson. 

5. He looked helplessly after his hat and a boy who was 
passing started to run after it, and before long the hat was 
again in his hands, and the man gave him a nickel. 

6. Then did the hero pass on his way, and the goddess led 
him and the flames gave way to him and the javelins did not 
harm him, and before that night he was again near his home. 

7. One o'clock came, and the family sat down to its mid- 
day meal, after Mrs. Long had got dinner ready and the bell 
had been rung. 
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8. The meal, which was a plain one, seemed delicious to 
Tom, who had been running all the morning in the woods and 
fields, which had now all the beauty of early summer. 

9. When his meal was scarcely ended Tom jumped up 
again and, though his mother had some work for him to do, the 
brook in the woods soon saw him again. 

10. It was very quiet in the woods and the brook made 
hardly a sound, and before he knew it Tom was asleep, and 
there he lay till a thunderstorm came up and woke him with 
its noise and its rain. 

Exercise 139. — ^Written Composition 

(a) Select one of the folloioing subjects. Think over 
all that you should tell about it. Then prepare an 
outline with topics and subtopics, arranged properly. 
You should have at least one whole paragraph of 
description. 

1. A Day of Hickory Nutting. 

2. The Story of a River. 

3. A Picnic in the Woods. 
4; A Visit to the "Zoo." 

5. A Summer in Camp, or by the Seashore. 

(&) After writing the composition^ read it over 
closely J and make sure that 7ione of your sentences 
contain the faults we have been studying about. If 
necessary^ correct the sentences and then copy the 
composition. 

Review 

{See the revieio on pages 107-109.) 

1. Description is a kind of composition in which 
we tell of the appearance and qualities of persons, 
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places, or objects. In narration there is continual 
change, events happen; but in description we tell 
what things are and what they look like. 

In description we naturally use many sentences of 
the third and fourth types (see the review on page 107, 
paragraph 3). 

2. A list or table showing all the topics and sub- 
topics in a description (or in any kind of composition) 
is called an outline. A single paragraph may also be 
outlined by giving its parts or subtopics. 

An outline shows : 

(a) Whether we have selected well the topics of our 
composition. 

(&) Whether we have included topics enough^ that 
is, have not left out anything important. 

(c) Whether we have arranged the topics in the 
best order. 

3. In each paragraph there should generally be a 
sentence called the topic sentence, which tells- or shows 
what the topic of the paragraph is. The topic sen- 
tence should usually come at the beginning of the par- 
agraph. The rest of the paragraph should be arranged 
well, the subtopics carefully chosen, and nothing 
brought in that does not belong in the paragraph. 

4. The parts of a business letter are the same as 
those of a social letter, except that a part called the 
^^ address" must be added. We should attend to 
paragraphing in a business letter the same as in any 
other kind of composition. 

5. Social notes 2ire either formal or informal. The 
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differences, and examples of each, are given on pages 
155-157. 

6. A phrase is a group of words belonging together, 
but not making complete sense by itself, as, " in the 
morning." One kind of phrase is the participial 
phra^se^ which begins with a participle. The only 
kind of participle we have learned about is the parti- 
ciple ending with -ing. 

(a) Phrases may often be used instead of clauses. 
Thus a complex or a compound sentence may he 
changed to a simple sentence (see Exercises 103, 107, 
112), or two short sentences may be united (see Exer- 
cise 113). 

(&) Clauses may be used instead of phrases. 

(c) Phrases and clauses may often be shifted to one 
part of a sentence or another. 

{d) The placing of phrases and clauses is very im- 
portant, for i\iQ clearness of the sentence often depends 
upon the arrangement of its parts. 

7. Words necessary to the clearness of a sentence 
must not he left out 

8. The subjects in the clauses of a sentence should 
not be changed unnecessarily. 

9. Pronouns are words used instead of the names 
of persons or things. Relatives are one kind of 
pronoun. 

Too many relatives must not be used in a sentence, 
as a sentence loses in this way both clearness and unity. 

10. Study the review table of rules for clearness 
and unity^ given on page 160. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
GIVING INFORMATION ABOUT SUBJECTS 

Exposition. -^ We are now going to take up a third 
kind of composition, the last that we shall study in 
this book.^ We have had narration and description. 
In narration one tells what has happened or is sup- 
posed to have happened ; in description one tells of 
the looks and the qualities of persons or things. The 
third kind of composition is called exposition. To 
" expose " or " expound " a subject is to give all the 
information about it that would be interesting or 
useful. 

In description one writes about some particular 
person, thing, or place, as " My Cat," " An Old 
House," and seeks to convey an idea of its natm^e 
and appearance. But in exposition the subject is a 
kind or class of persons or things, as " Cats," " Old 
Houses," " Iron," " Winter Sports," and the writer's 
aim is to give explanation or entertaining information. 

The following piece of exposition is taken from 
Gilbert White's '^ Natural History of Selborne." In 
reading it, notice carefully the topic of each para- 
graph. Mr. White was an Englishman; born in 
1720, died in 1793. 

1 See Notes for Teachers, page 212, note 20, 
166 
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Chimney Swallows 

The house swallows or chimney swallows are the first com- 
ers of all the British birds of the swallow family. They ap- 
pear generally about the thirteenth of April, as I have noted 
during many years' observation, but now and then a straggler 
is seen much earlier. When I was a boy I observed a swallow 
during the whole of a sunny, warm Tuesday in February. It 
is worth remarking that swallows are first seen about lakes 
and mill ponds, and that, if these early visitors happen to find 
frost and snow, as was the case of the two dreadful springs of 
1770 and 1771, they immediately withdraw for a time, prob- 
ably into some near-by hiding place. 

The swallow, though called the chimney swallow, by no 
means builds altogether in chimneys, but often within barns 
and outhouses, against the rafters. In Sweden she builds in 
bams and is called the barn swallow. But in England the 
swallow generally builds in chimneys, and Icgres to choose one 
which is warmed by a constant fire. It cannot live in the 
very shaft where there is a fire, but prefers one adjoining that 
of the kitchen. 

Five or six or more feet down the chimney does this little 
bird begin to form her nest about the middle of May. The 
nest, like that of the house martin, consists of a crust or shell 
composed of dirt or mud, mixed with short pieces of straw to 
make it tough and permanent. The nest is open at the top, 
and is like half a deep dish. This nest is lined with fine 
grasses and feathers, which are often collected as they float in 
the air. 

The swallow lays from four to six white eggs, dotted with 
red specks, and brings out her first brood about the last week 
in June, or the first week in July. The way the young birds 
are given their start in life is very amusing. First, they get 
out of the chimney, with difficulty enough, for often they fall 
down into the rooms below. For a day or so they are fed on 
the chimney top. Then they are taken to the dead, leafless 
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bough of some tree, where, sitting in a row, they are cared for 
by the father and mother birds. The little ones may now be 
called perchers. In a day or two more they become flyers, but 
are still unable to catch their own food. When a mother bird 
has collected a mouthful of flies, she and the nestling advance, 
rising toward each other and meeting ; the young one all the 
while uttering a little quick note of gratitude and satisfaction. 

The mother gets immediately to the business of a second 
brood as soon as she is free from the first. All the summer 
long she is unswerving in her affection and industry, for while 
there is a family to be supported, she spends the whole day in 
skimming close to the ground in fields and meadows and 
other places where insects are most plentiful. When a fly is 
taken, a smart snap from her bill is heard, resembling the 
noise at the shutting of a watch case ; but the motion of her 
bill is too quick for the eye. 

The swallow warns other little birds when a hawk or other 
bird of prey appears. He calls about him all the swallows 
and martins, who follow and strike their enemy till they have 
driven him from the village. The swallow will also sound the 
alarm, and strike at cats when they climb on the roofs of 
houses or approach the nests. 

In the fall, for some weeks before the swallows depart, they 
all forsake houses and chimneys and roost in trees. They 
usually go about the beginning of October, though some few 
stragglers may appear, at times, till the first week in November. 

Topics in exposition. — A careful reading of this 
selection \vill show that an exposition may have in 
it some narration and some description. Thus, the 
third paragraph is a description of the swallow's nest. 
The fourth paragraph is a narration of how the young 
birds learn to take care of themselves. There is some 
description and narration in other places. But usu- 
ally the topics in exposition are such as these : 
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Nature (what the subject is, a general description). 
Kinds (the different sorts or classes). 
Sources (arrival, origin, or production). 
History (changes undergone, construction, how 
made). 
Habits. 
Uses. 

Of course, other topics are suggested by the par- 
ticular nature of the subject. For example, in the 
selection about the chimney swallow, one of the 
topics is The Placing of the Nest, another is The 
Industry of the Swallow, or The Swallow's Search 
for Food. 

Exercise 140. — Outline; Oral Reproduction 

(a) Make a complete outline of the composition on 
chimney swallows, showing not only the main topic 
of each paragraph hut also the subtopics. 

(b) Give from memory, following your outline, ivhat 
is told in each of the paragraphs about the swallow. 

Preparing for an exposition. — In order to write a 
good piece of exposition, we must, of course, have 
something to say. We cannot give information 
unless we have a knowledge of the subject. In 
order to get information we must : 

1. Think what topics should be told about. 

2. Observe, with eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and hands. 

3. Head books or articles upon the subject. 

4. Talk with persons who know about the subject. 
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Exercise 141.— Written Exposition 

(a) Make an outline for an exposition of one of the 
following subjects. 

1. Robins. 4. Frogs. 

2. Ducks. 6. Ants. 

3. Squirrels. 6. Bees. 

(&) Write {or J if the teacher prefers, give orally) the 
composition from your outline. In taking up a new 
paragraph let your first sentence show that you are 
beginning a new topic ; in other words, use topic sen- 
tences. {See page 134) 

Exercise 142. — Placing of Words and Phrases 

Correct the following sentences by shifting words 
or phrases that are out of place. {See pages 137, 138,) 

1. I will only mention some of the best books of this kind. 

2. I have only had time to read " Little Women.'* 

3. All the children were nearly dressed alike. 

4. Owls only fly about at night. 

5. Do you take the medicine I send you regularly ? 

6. I will tell the fellow what I think of him in public. 

7. This lamb is as big at least as my dog. 

8. We all went to the country for a little fresh air from 
the city. 

9. The workmen did not do much, but they did at least 
what they tried to do well. 

10. Lost, an umbrella, by a gentleman in the town hall, 
having ten ribs and a curiously carved head. 

11. Wolsey left many buildings at his death in an unfin- 
ished state. 

12. Let me first of all tell you how I happened to know 
you were here. 
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13. At ten o'clock the boys were at the tree where they 
had agreed to meet, wearing their oldest clothes. 

14. The Moor, seizing a pillow, full of rage and jealousy, 
smothered his unhappy wife. 

15. Mr. Dodd brought home a large chair from the shop 
where he had bought it in a wheelbarrow. 

16. I have only received your letter this morning. 

17. The poor woman believed that her husband was dead 
owing to the absence of news. 

18. The children were almost grown to be of the same 
height. 

19. As I came near the house I heard a little dog barking 
loudly, with a white body and a black tail. 

20. The sailor has to leave all those he loves every now 
and then. 

Read agaiuj on pages 28, 29, about Singular and 
Plural. 

Rules of agreement. — Let us now learn two or 
three rules about the use of singulars and plurals. 

1. Two singular subjects connected by and are 
thought of as a plural subject. Example: 

John and Kuth are here (not " is here "). 

2. Two singular subjects connected by or are 
thought of as a singular subject. Example: 

I think John or Kuth is willing to go (not " are "). 

3. The words each, every, either, neither are singu- 
lar. Examples : 

Either of the boys is strong enough. 
Each of the girls wears a red dress. 

4. In some cases we must think of the sense to 
decide whether a subject is singular or plural. If 
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the subject is thought of as one thmg, it is singular. 
Example : 

" Tales of a Wayside Inn " is (not are) one of Longfellow's 
works. (" Tales of a Wayside Inn " is the title of a book.) 

Ten minutes was (not were) spent in this exercise. 

My mother's company were (not was) badly frightened. 
(Here "company" means "callers," and is thought of as 
plural.) 

Exercise 143. — Singular and Plural 

Plctce in the blanks in thie following sentences is or 
are, was or were, or has or have. 

1. Every one of these books mine. 

2. The eating of green fruits apt to make one sick. 

3. The " Two Gentlemen of Verona " written by Shak- 

spere. 

4. Five dollars a week ^ all he earns. 

6. John and his father just been here. 

6. Mary or her sister going to walk home with me. 

7. Two quarts of milk worth fourteen cents. 

8. Each man in these offices well paid for his work. 

9. Neither Harry nor Evan been behaving well. 

10. Either tar or coal blacker than ink. 

11. My uncle and I there nearly all day. 

12. Cornelia, or some one of about her size, worn these 

shoes. 

13. Broadway and Seventh Avenue the same ? 

14. Will and Mary come home yet ? 

15. Why every one of these apples so dirty ? 

16. Jack Harbin or Tom Jones been here to-day ? 

17. Three fourths of their time wasted. 

18. Our happiness or our sorrow largely due to our 

actions. 

19. Jim and Dick Brown been coasting together ? 
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20. There once a brownie and a dwarf who lived in a 

hollow tree. 

21. The ship with all her crew lost in the storm. 

22. There at least ten dollars in this purse. 

23. Plutarch's " Lives " one of the books Shakspere 

made use of in writing his plays. 

24. Both " Gulliver's Travels " and " Robinson Crusoe" 

lent me by my uncle. 

25. Each of the books bound in red. 

Exercise 144. — Expository Letter 

Writey in the /o/tti of a letter to a boy or girl sup- 
posed to live in Europe, an account of one of the 
folloioing subjects. 

1. Spring Flowers in America. 

2. American Evergreen Trees. 

3. American Indians. 

4. Traveling in America. 

5. The Mound Builders. 

6. The Clife Dwellers. 

Bead again about pronouns, page 140. 

Singular and plural of pronouns. — In using pro- 
nouns it is necessary to take care to use the singular 
and the plural correctly. The relatives who, which, 
etc., are either singular or plural, but most pronouns 
are different in the singular and the plural. 

Table of Pronouns 

Singular 

I (my \ me). You (y our^). He (his, him). She (her^). It (its) 

Plural 
We (our^, us). You (your^). ^They (their ^, them). 

1 Also mine, yours, ours, hers, and theirs; and myself, ourselves, etc. 
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In using pronouns we must remember that the 
expressions each^ everi/y eitheVy neither^ oncy any oncy 
somebody y nohodyy are all singular. Examples: 

Neitkei* of the boys has worked Mh (not their) example right. 
Has some person present lost hia^ eye-glasses ? 

Exercise 145. — Singular and Plural of Pronouns 
Fill the blanks with the proper pronouns, 

1. One of the girls lost pencil. 

2. Has everybody finished work. 

3. Nobody in the whole school went out of way to 

make her feel at ease. 

4. If any one has lost this handkerchief, may come 

forward and get it. 

5. Each of the men, when got money, took it 

home. 

6. Neither of the women would tell what had seen. 

7. All of the pupils have own books. 

8. John and I have lost papers. 

9. Ellen or Mildred will lend you apron. 

10. If I met a person who talked that way, I would not 
speak to . 

11. The girl laughs like a person out of mind. 

12. Every kind of animal has own way of getting food. 

13. Not a boy or a girl escaped getting clothes wet. 

14. Let all who have not finished hold up hands. 

15. If any one has not finished, let hold up hand. 

16. Neither the doctor nor his brother succeeded in making 
self (selves) rich. 



17. Boy after boy comes over the fence, each carrying 

toy gun. 

1 In sentences like this use hiSy not their or his or her, for in such 
cases his stands for either boy or girl, man or woman. 
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18. Whoever wants money back can get it now. 

19. Let each take turn at reading letter. 

20. Both the mule and the horse have peculiar uses. 

Forms of pronouns. — In using pronouns, care must 
be taken not to use me for /, us for we, him for he^ 
her for shcj and them for they. The correct form to 
use when the pronoun is a subject in a clause is /, we^ 
he^ she, or they. You should not say " between you 
and I/' but " between you and me." The sentence, 

My father and me went to Toledo, 
should be changed to 

My father and I went to Toledo, 
because I is part of the subject of the sentence. 

Exercise 146. — Forms of Pronouns 

Choose the correct form of the pronouns. 

1. He gave Rob and (J, me) a quarter apiece. 

2. (ShCy her) and (/, me) are in the same class. 

3. Last summer my brother and (me, I) went to Boston. 

4. (We, lis) boys certainly had a fine time. 

5. When we were in Boston there were four hundred miles 
between our home and (we, us). 

6. Suppose you and (J, me) play ball with them. 

7. Either (he, him) or his brother wrote this letter. 

8. Will you lend Will and (I, me) your boat ? 
. 9. Can (him, he) or you row a boat better ? 

10. No one was here but you and (him, he). 

11. Mary is just as tall as (7, me).^ 

1 When than or as is used, one must usually complete the sentence in 
one*8 mind; thus, **Jack is taller than I (am)/' Of course one would 
not say, *^ taller than me amJ*^ 
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12. But Jack is taller than {she^ her).^ 

13. No oue knows that better than (Ac, him). 

14. Those two together are as strong as (we, us). 

15. We know that as well as (they, them). 

16. What were you and (he, him) talking about ? 

17. Please let Harry and (I, me) * go to the ball game. 

18. They will lose more than (we, us) if they don't come. 

19. Aren't you older than (she, her) ? 

20. Let (J, me) and (he, him) carry the box. 

Unnecessary pronouns. — A commoii fault of care- 
less speakers is to say sentences like these : 

George he went quietly up the stairs. 

And the rain it began to come down in torrents. 

The horses they started to run away. 

Mrs. Gaskell she wrote "Cranford.'' 

In these sentences the pronouns should be left out, 
as they are not necessary. 

Book reviews. — A kind of composition that is 
partly description and partly exposition is a review 
of a book. When a book is printed, people like to 
have some information about it before they, will buy 
it. So writers for magazines and papers, after look- 
ing at the book, write an account of it, telling what 
kind of book it is, into what parts it is divided, what 
its faults are, and what its good points are. Often 
they describe also the appearance of the book, how it 
is bound, what sort of paper it is made of, what pic- 
tures it has, how large a book it is, etc. 

1 See footnote on page 176. 

^ After let use me, us, him, etc., not the subject forms. 
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Exercise 147. — Book Review 

Write^ in at least three paragraphs ^ a review of some 
hook^for example : 

1. One of your school books (geography, history, etc.). 

2. A story book (fairy tales, adventures, etc.). 

3. Some book you find at home. 

Tell all that a person who might want to send for 
the book would like to know about it. Make an out- 
line of your book review. 

Words often misused. — There are certain words 
that we must be particularly careful about, because 
they are often used incorrectly. 

1. One of these is most, which should never be 
used for almost Almost means '' nearly " ; for 
example : 

Are you most ready ? (meaning " nearly ready") 
should be corrected : 

Are you almost ready ? 

2. Another troublesome word is like. You should 
not say, " Now do just like I do." Here as should be 
used in place of like^ for " as I do " is a clause in 
which / is the subject and do is the predicate. Like 
must never be used as a conjunction. It is all right 
to say, " Jack looks like me^' but you should not say, 
" Jack reads like / do'' 

3. Good should not be used when well is meant, as. 

She sews very good. 
Corrected : 

She sews very wdl. 
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In the same way we should not use rapid for rap- 
idly ^ careful for carefully ^ terrible for terribly, plainer 
for more plainly, etc. Good, rapid, plainer, etc., are 
adjectives (see p. 51) and usually go with nouns; 
but rapidly, carefully, well, etc., are adverbs and usu- 
ally go with verbs. A word used to explain or 
modify a verb is called an adverb. 

Exercise 148. — Words Misused 
In the following sentences choose the proper words. 

1. I have been on time {most, almost) every day this year. 

2. {Most, almost) all flowers grow in the woods. 

3. {Mosty almost) of these flowers grow in the woods. 

4. {Mosty almost) persons that you see now come here 
(mosty almost) every summer. 

5. I wish I could read (like, as) she does. 

6. If I were in a hurry (like, cw) you, I would not wait any 
longer. 

7. When I grow up I will be a farmer (like, as) Mr. 
Andrews. 

8. Turn the handle very (slow, slowly). 

9. My new pen does not write very (good, well). 

10. I was talking (loud, loudly) when she came in. 

11. I can (scarce, scarcely) see which horse is ahead. 

12. He won the race (easy, easily) enough. 

13. This paper is (most, almost) too thick. 

14. She looks (like, as if) she had been crying. 

15. He ran (}ike, as if) he was (most, almost) as fresh as ever. 

16. In leaving, go as (quiet, quietly) as you can. 

17. You ought to write your lessons more (careful, care- 
fully). 

18. Why don't you write (clearer, more clearly) ? 

19. Charles knew his lesson (perfect, perfectly) to-day. 
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20. You did not know yours as (good, tvell) as (Jie, him). 

21. The man looked at Tom very (angry, angrily), 

22. She is afraid of a mouse (like, as) you are afraid of a 
bear. 

23. Do you think my father looks (like, as) Longfellow ? 

24. It is raining somewhere (most, almost) every day. 

25. Albert was walking (slower, more slowly) than (7, m£). 

Exercise 149. — Written Exposition 

Before writing upon one of the following subjects 
you will have to read, observe, think, and ask questions 
in order to get the information. 

These subjects will have to be explained partly by 
description, partly by narration, and partly by such 
topics as we have had in other expositions. 

After getting your information, prepare an outline. 
Write the composition, taking care to follow your out- 
line in your paragraphing. 



1. Fishing. 


4. Rubber. 


7. Paper. 


2. Trapping. 


5. Sugar. 


8. Iron. 


3. Swimming. 


6. Flour. 


9. SUk. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PLANNING AND FINISHING^ 

Arrangement of outline. — We have already learned 
(page 140) that good writers take care about the 
order or arrangement of the parts of their descriptions. 
But careful planning is just as necessary in narration 
or exposition. The topics in a composition should be 
arranged in the best possible order. When you make 
a plan or outline, you should think about this. Try 
different arrangements and decide which is best. 

Exercise 150. — Outlining and Revising 

(a) Make an outline for a composition on one of 
these subjects. 

1. Description of a building (select some building that is 
beautiful or historically interesting ; if you prefer, it may be 
a building of which you have a picture). 

2. The longest journey I ever took (plan to tell not only 
what happened (narration), but also to describe what was seen). 

3. Fruits from warm countries. 

4. A maple-sugar camp. 

5. A visit to a beautiful garden. 

6. A visit to a museum. 

1 This chapter is in large part a re-presentation or review of matters 
found in the other chapters, but taken here from the point of view of 
the critic. 
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(6) Hand your outline to some one else, and you take 
some other person's outline^ to see whether you can im- 
prove the arrangement of it, or can add to it some 
topic that is necessary or interesting. 

Correction of errors in paragraphing. — The correct- 
ing of outlines is not the only way of improving com- 
positidns, though it is very important. We have 
learned that paragraphs should be composed properly. 

1. A paragraph must have its own topic and its 
topic sentence. 

2. It should not contain sentences telling of other 
topics, but should keep to its oivn topic. 

3. It should be well planned or arranged. 

Exercise 151.— Paragraph Writing 

(a) Write a paragraph on one of the following topics^ 
remembering the three rules just given. 

1. An exciting moment in a game of ball. 

2. The dangers of bicycling. 

3. The steeple of a certain church. 

4. After a thunderstorm (or, the coming of a storm). 

5. The circus band. 

6. How Mrs. Gordon's automobile came to its end. 

(&) Exchange paragraphs when they are finished^ 
and see whether the one that is given you is well com- 
posed, according to the three rules given above. 

Correction of errors in sentences. — There may be, 
and often are, faults in the outlining for the whole 
composition, and faults in the making of paragraphs ; 
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but the commonest faults of young writers are in the 
making of sentences. We have studied about a good 
many such faults. 

1. Punctuation marks must be used correctly (. ? 
, << >> . >). (Possessives, page 42.) 

2. Proper forms in the predicate must be used 
(present, past, and perfect, page 14 ; singular and 
plural, pages 29, 171). 

3. Pronouns must be used correctly (singular and 
plural, page 173 ; subject forms, page 175 ; clearness 
in use of pronouns, pages 141, 144). 

4. Phrases and clauses must be placed correctly 
(pages 110, 137). (Clearness.) 

5. Words that are necessary must not be left out 
(page 158). (Clearness.) 

6. Sentences must have unity (page 7 ; the " and " 
habit, page 40 ; the '' which " habit, page 171 ; need- 
less change of subject, page 153). 

If you can learn to avoid the faults that are in- 
cluded under these six heads, you will be a very good 
writer — a better writer, indeed, than many a grown 
person. 

Exercise 152. — Correction of Errors 

{a) Conect the errors you see in the following sen- 
tences. [All these sentences are taken from children's 
compositions loritten in school.) 

1. I thank you very much for your invitation but I regret 
I will ^ not be able to come for I am invited to my cousin Rose's 

1 This should be changed to shall See page 184. 
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house as she is having a party on Saturday afternoon. (Make 
two sentences. Use a relative in the second.) 

2. Hoping that you will enjoy yourself without me, and I 
hope you will enjoy the play. (Make a simple short sentence.) 

3. Your little invitation was received early this morning 
and I was just up out of bed when mother handed the letter 
and I was so glad to hear from you. (" And " habit.) 

4. We walked all around in a line and saw parallel veined 
leaves and leaf buds and some were open, there was grass, 
tulips, daffodils, and hyacinths were peeping above the ground. 
(Make at least two sentences.) 

5. We saw many leaf buds on our walk beginning to open, 
and we saw some parallel veined leaves which are, grass tulips 
dafodil and hyacinths. (Begin with "on our walk." Make 
two sentences. In the second sentence use the predicate " have 
parallel-veined leaves.") 

6. There was some rose bushes, a peony and hydrangea. 

7. Sometimes if you work very slow your mother might 
say to you, " Your as slow as a snail. 

8. Their is one or two men standing near the crator of 
this volcanoe, and another one a little peice away. 

9. One of the daughters are dressed a purple suit, a blue 
and white apron, and has a yellow hankerchief over her head. 

10. They thought enimies of their's may trod oer his grave 
and they buried him at dead of night silently. 

(&) Take one of the paragraphs written in working 
Exercise 151, and look for mistakes or faults under 
each of the six heads just given. Go through the para- 
graph more than once, and note on a separate piece 
of paper all the faults you find. Then write the para- 
graph over so as to avoid these faults. 

(c) Ihke one of your oion compositions, written 
earlier in the year, and correct it in the same way. 
Then rewrite it as you think it should be. 
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Synonyms. — We have already learned (page 177) 
that care must be taken to use certain pairs of words 
correctly, such as like and as, most and almost^ good 
and well. We are now going to consider some more 
pairs of words which must be used with care, so that 
one may not be chosen when the other should be. 
Words that are almost alike in meaning are called 
synonyms. Thus, hegin and commence are synonyms ; 
so are scared and afraid ; part and portion, 

{a) Can and could should be used in telling what 
one is able to do; may and might in telling what 
one is permitted to do. Note the difference between 
" Can I write a letter ? " and " May I write a letter ? " 
You can write if you know how ; you may if you are 
allowed to. 

(&) Care must be taken in using shall and will. 

In telling merely what is going to happen we 
should say: 

/ (or we) shall have a good time. 

You (or he, she, they) will have a good time. 

If I say : 

/ will eat the candy, 

I mean I am determined to eat it. 
•If I say : 

Toil (or he, she, they) shall eat the candy, 

I mean to express a command or my own determina- 
tion about some one else. 

The man who cried out, " I will drown and nobody 
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shall help me," no doubt meant to say, "I shall 
drown and nobody will help me/' 
In simple sentences, then, 

1. With / (or we), 

Shall tells merely what is to happen ; 
Will tells what I am (or we are) deter- 
mined must happen. 

2. With youy he, she, they, and names of persons, 

Will tells merely what is to happen ; 
Shall tells what the person speaking is 
determined must happen. 

3. In questions use shall or loill, according to the 
answer expected ; thus : 

Shall you be glad to go ? (Answer, I shall.) 

Will you let me go too ? (Answer, I will.) 

Shall John stay in after school ? (Answer, He shall.) 

Will Ellen wait for him ? (Answer, She will.) 

4. Should and would follow, generally, the same 
rules as shall and will. 

Should often expresses duty, while would expresses 
willingness. 

The rules for the use of shall and will, should and would, in 
complex sentences, are too difficult to be taken up in this book. 

Exercise 153. — May and Can, Shall and Will 

(a) Tell the difference made in each of these sentences 
hy using one or the other of the words given. 

1. I {shall, will) not be home early this afternoon. 

2. You {may, can) work the next example. 
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3. The teacher said we (might, could) walk home. 

4. ( WUl, shall) Tom bring his sister ? 

5. If you go, you (will, shcUl) not see me there. 

6. (Shall, will) you stay at home this evening ? 

7. Do you think I (should, would) go, with them ? 

8. The soldiers (can, may) fight to-morrow. 

9. They (tvould, should) fight, no matter how great the 
danger. 

10. You (will, shall) be sorry for what you have said. 

11. Tom (will, shall) have a new wagon for Christmas. 

12. We (mil, sliall) have a picnic next Saturday. 

13. May said that she (would, slwuld) not go. 

14. (Shall, will) you join us at the picnic ? 

15. I told you I (should, would) be there. 

(&) Fill the blanks with may (might) or can 
(could). 

1. You go part way with me, but I do not think you 

walk all the way. 

2. I go home at two o'clock to-day ? 

3. Mother says I go out after supper. 

4. She said I stay out till eight o'clock. 

5. I have a piece of cake ? 

6. I wish I see what is going on, but I not see 

over these people's heads. 

7. you tell me how to reach that place? 

8. Do you think I write with my eyes shut? 

(c) Fill the blanks with will or shall. 

1. I be ten years old on October 7. 

2. I am afraid you be late to school. 

3. I am afraid I be late to school. 

4. He thinks they — - be late to school. 

5. When we three meet again ? 

6. I have decided that I not read this book. 

7. I do not believe you enjoy it either. 
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8. You not read it, if I can prevent you. 

9. we have time to go through the woods ? 

10. Do you think I miss the train ? 

11. My father says I not go to-day. 

12. He says he not be ready to start to-day. 

13. Johnny said, " I do as I please." 

14. His mother said, " You not do as you please." 

15. The others said, " We wait to see how this turns 

out." 

Exercise 154. — Composition and Criticism 

(a) Correct or criticise the folloioing composition 
with respect to parngraphs and sentences. 

In examining sentences^ look : 

First, for errors in punctuation, spelling, use of 
capitals} 

Second, for errors in use of words? * 

Third, for errors in placing of phrases, etc., and 
for lack of unity in sentences? 

In the warm states down south you will find plants called 
cotton which grows on the farmers plantations. The Cotton 
plant is very useful to man, it grows to a height of about two 
to four feet tall. 

After the blossom which is white falls of the cotton-plant a 
pod grows on it looks like a milkweed pod It must have a 
fertile soil and a warm climate. When the autumn comes the 
men woman and children picks this boll and bring it to a ma- 
chine called the cotton-gin 

A man named Eli Whitney invented the cotton-gin, he was 
bom in Westboro, Massachusetts in 1765. He also made wind- 

1 In marking some one else's composition, indicate the presence of 
these errors by marking in the margin p, s, or c. 
* Marginal mark, x. 
« Marginal marks, arr (for arrangement) and TJ (for unitjr), 
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mills, water-wheels, and once made a fiddle, He made nails 
by taking red-hot iron and pounding it till he made the nails 
and sold them during the Revolutionary War. He made a 
embroidery frame for Mrs. Greene the wife of General Greene. 
While he was at her house down South a farmer came and said 
whoever could make a machine to take the seeds from the 
cotton bolls would make his fortune, so she said Eli Whitney 
could. 

He made a cotton-gin by putting wire in through a board 
and putting teeth in it and sharpening it like a knife and put- 
ting a wheel on it. The teeth combed the cotton just like as 
if you would comb your hair. 

(&) Write a composition from the outline called for 
in Exercise 150. 

(c) Correct or criticise your own composition {or, if 
the teacher prefers^ some one else's composition) with 
respect to plan, paragraphs^ and sentences. 

More synonyms and words apt to be misused. — 

There are so many pairs of words that are often used 
incorrectly, one for the other, that we cannot study 
all of them in this book. The following list gives 
some of those which are most commonly misused. 

1. Carry J hring^ fetch. Carry means to take along 
in going; hring^ to take along in coming; fetch^ to 
go, get, and bring. 

2. DrivCj ride. We drive behind horses ; we ride 
on them. 

3. Expect^ suspectj thhikj suppose. Expect means 
" to look forward to." We cannot expect something 
that has already happened. If it is something that 
is being concealed, we may suspect it. We can sup- 
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pose a thing is true without having reason enough 
to think it true. 

4. Healthy y healthful j wholesome. Healthy means 
"in good health." Only a living thing can be 
healthy ; food may be ivholesome; exercise may be 
healthful, or health-giving. 

5. Learn, tea^ch. To learn is to get knowledge; 
to tea^h is to give knowledge or help others to get it. 

6. Let, leave. Let means allow or permit; leave 
means "to go away from." One should not say, 
" Leave me have my turn now." 

Exercise 155. — Choice of Words 

In the following sentences choose hetiveen the words. 

1. The baby is beginning to look (healthy, heaUhfuT) again. 

2. The teacher won't (leave, let) me change my seat. 

3. Will you (leave, let) me go with you to-day ? 

4. I (expect, suppose) you had a good time at the picnic. 

5. I (expect, think) I shall have to go now. 

6. I (expect, suspect) Jack is the boy who did this. 

7. I (expect, suspect) father will be home to-morrow. 

8. The Browns went (ridhig, driving) yesterday in their 
new carriage. 

9. When you come home to-day (fetch, bring) your com- 
position book. 

IT). You can (bring, carry) it back to school to-morrow. 

11. Please (bring, fetch) me my hat from the hall. 

12. I will (learn, teach) you how to talk to ladies. 

13. Why do you (let, leave) that boy throw stones ? 

14. I (expect, think) this breakfast food is (healthy, wholesome). 

15. This very hot weather we are having cannot be (healthy, 
healthful). 
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16. (Leave, let) go of ray coat ! 

17. (May, can) I eat a piece of chocolate now ? 

18. Her mother (expects, suspects) Mary ate something. 

19. Don't try to (learn, teach) me how to (carry, bring) 
things home in a basket on my head. 

20. (Let, leave) me alone for a while, and then I will (let, 
leave) you come back here and play. 

21. If you (wiU, shaU) wait a little, I (wiU, shall) find out 
whether we (may, can) play in our house. 

22. I (suppose, expect) it has been some time since you saw 
your uncle. 

23. Won't you (learn, teach) me how to (ride, drive) horse- 
back? 

24. I (expect, think) lemonade is a (healthy, wholesome) 
enough drink for hot weather. 

25. I promise he (will, shall) (leave, let) you go next time. 

Exercise 156. — Subjects for Compositions 

Tell concerning each of the following subjects whether 
it is suitable for description, for narration, for narra- 
tion with description, or for exposition. 

1. A clear morning after a snowstorm. 

2. A snowball fight. 

3. Taking care of pet birds (or animals). 

4. Our aquarium. 

5. Washington's winter at Valley Forge. 

6. The story of the " Iliad " (or of " Evangeline '^. 

7. Birds' nests. 

8. Adventures of a whale. 

9. Captain Kidd the pirate. 

10. A visit to a department store. 

11. The life of the Puritans in early New England history. 

12. A county fair. 

13. How I learned to skate. 

14. How did Jo (in " Little Women ") look ? 

15. A trip in a balloon. 
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Changing sentences. — In Chapter X we learned 
about several ways of changing sentences : 

1. Changing the position of clauses. 

2. Changing the position of phrases. 

3. Using phrases ^ instead of clauses. 

4. Using clauses instead of phrases.^ 

We have also learned, long ago, that short sen- 
tences may be combined into longer ones : 

1. By uniting. 

2. By joining (using conjunctions, conjunctives, or 
relatives). 

And we have seen that long sentences having too 
many ands or relatives should be changed by using 
other words, or should be cut up into shorter sen- 
tences so as to preserve unity {" and " habit, page 
40; "which" habit, page 150). 

We have learned, too, that unnecessary change of 
subject in a sentence should be avoided (page 153). 

All these ways of changing sentences we have had 
a good deal of practice in. 

Exercise 157. — Changing Sentences 

(a) In the folloioing sentences change the plojce of 
claitses or phrases and decide which position is the 
best. 

1. Some persons make a living by caring for household 
pets, especially women. 

1 One very useful kind of phrase is the participial phrase. (See pages 
120 and 128.) 
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2. I found that the dog had frightened her, when I got 
home. 

3. I began to look for the dog all over the place at once. 

4. I found him with another dog, growling and showing 
his teeth. 

5. I gave him a good thrashing and then locked him up, as 
soon as I saw him. 

(&) Use phrases for clauses , or clauses for phrases, 
in the following sentences^ and change the position of 
the phrase or clause^ if it is lucessary to do so, 

1. Before seven this morning, I heard the men at work on 
the car tracks. 

2. They began so early in order to finish the work to-day. 

3. They all have to get off the trsujks at the approach of a 
car. 

4. It would be a dangerous job for a man who could not 
hear very well. 

5. So that nobody will be hurt, one man keeps a lookout 
for approaching cars. 

(c) Combine the following groups of sentences hy 
uniting or joining. 

1. Jones departed instantly to seek for Sophia. He found 
her just risen from the floor. Her father had left her there. 

2. Jones saw the tears trickling from her eyes. He saw 
the blood running from her lips. He immediately ran to her. 

3. She looked at him a moment. Then she said, "Mr. 
Jones, how came you here ? " 

4. He heard this question. Jones told Sophia after a mo- 
ment that her father had sent him to her. He was to see if 
he could persuade her to do as her father wished. 

5. Sophia's father had broken away from her with sudden- 
ness. This had allowed the girl to fall. He burst directly 
out of the room. He left the poor girl lying on the floor. 
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{d) Correct in the following sentences the introduc- 
tion of too many or of lorongly used ands, or of too 
many relatives, and a needless change of subject. 

1. Many persons object to the game of football, and it cer- 
tainly is a violent game. 

2. I know a boy who was in bed for weeks with a broken 
leg which he got in a game of football which he played last 
fall. 

3. Great crowds watch the games of football which are 
played every fall by students who belong to the large colleges 
which we have in this part of the country. 

4. In these games the men play very hard, and nearly 
every year some one is hurt, and this makes people object to 
the game. 

5. If football is to be played by boys, they ought to play 
for sport, and not too roughly. 

Marks for correction. — In writing a composition 
one should leave a space at the top of the page and 
on the left* side. This blank space is called a mar- 
gin. It should be from half an inch to an inch wide. 
The name of the writer should be placed at the. end 
of the composition, or else at the beginning, under 
the title or statement of the subject. 

If you are correcting or criticising another person's 
composition, you may use in the left-hand margin 
some of the marks given in Appendix I to show what 
the errors are that you see, or the changes that you 
think should be made. You should not make the 
corrections yourself, except in your own composition. 
When you place a mark in the margin, you should 
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generally also draw a line under the word or words 
which need attention. 



Exercise 158. — Paragraph Writing; Criticism 

(a) Write a paragraph hosed on one of the following 
topic sentences. 

1. The young lady wore a very striking hat. 

2. The squirrel usually has his nest in a hollow tree. 

3. I will tell you how the game of golf is played. 

4. It was already dusk, and the two boys set to work to 
put up their tent. 

5. Sentences, according to their use, are of four kinds. 

(&) Criticise one another's paragraphs^ using the 
marks given in Appendix L After your paragraph 
has been criticised^ rewrite it. 

Other ways of changing sentences. — Besides those 
ways of changing sentences mentioned, in review, on 
page 191, we have learned others. Among these is the 
use of direct quotation in telling what a person has 
said.- This is often really necessary, to avoid uncer- 
tainty in the use of pronouns (see page 142), and it is 
usually not only clearer, but also more lifelike and 
emphatic. (How to punctuate direct quotations as 
given in talk or conversation we learned in Chap- 
ter IV, page 46. Note the two types : (a) He said, 
"...";(&)".. .," said he, " . . ."). 

Let us learn now another way of changing sen- 
tences so as to make a statement more emphatic or 
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forcible. This way is to change a sentence from the 
declarative form into the interrogative or the exclama- 
tory. (We learned about these forms of sentences in 
Chapter III, page 21.) For example, it is not nearly 
so vivid and forcible to say : 

" This is a very fine day," 

as to say : 

'< What a fine day this is ! " 

It is not so forcible or emphatic to say : 

" I do not care for dolls/' 
as to say : 

" What do I care for dolls ? " 

Exercise 159. — Exclamation, Interrogation, Direct 
Quotation 

(a) Change the following sentences so as to give direct 
quotation. Be careful to give commas and quotation 
marks correctly. 

1. Tom asked me which toy I wanted. 

2. I said that I wanted the toy automobile, and that he 
could have the cow that moos. 

3. He told me he knew how to wind up the automobile so 
as to make it go. 

4. I asked him if he thought I didn't know how to do that. 

5. He said they didn't all wind up the same way, and that 
his brother Ed had showed him how he wound up his automo- 
bile which his uncle had given him. 

(&) Change the following declarative sentences to 
interrogative or exclamatory sentences^ and notice how 
much more emphatic they become. 
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1. That is the way you talk to your mother. 

2. Harry is getting to be a big boy. 

3. I did not know which way to turn. 

4. It is getting dark already. 

5. There never was such ill luck. 

6. A man cannot fly like a bird. 

7. That is a big cat. 

8. I do not know where I could have put my knife. 

(c) Change the folUnoing to declarative sentences^ 
and note how much less emphatic they become. 

1. What do you know about making Welsh rabbits ? 

2. If we could only have weather like this always ! 

3. Must you be talking all the time ? 

4. Who ever saw a more beautiful doll ! 

5. What a wonderful creature a man is ! 

6. Shall we sit with our hands folded, while our homes 
are broken into ? 

7. Can I ever forget that day on the river ? 

8. How smooth and clear the water was ! 

9. Who could have dreamed of such a thing ? 

10. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood ! 

Exercise 160. — Composition 

(a) Make an outline for a composition on one of the 
subjects given in Exercise 156, or on some other subject 
that interests you. The composition is to have several 
paragraphs. 

(&) Write the composition. Use in it a few interrog- 
ative or exclamatory sentences. Read it over carefully^ 
and correct any mistakes you may see. 

{c) After it has been criticised by some one else, cor- 
rect it again and, if necessary , rewrite it. 
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ON THE CRITICISING OF COMPOSITIONS 

The following marks are suggested for use in calling 
a writer's attention to errors or needed changes in compo- 
sition work. The teacher may use them when criticising 
the work of the class, but it is wise to develop in the 
pupil the power and the habit of criticising his own work 
and that of his classmates. 

It is important to recognize that criticism does not 
mean merely the finding of faults. Helpful suggestions 
as to ways of improving the plan or the treatment should 
be given, especially by the teacher. 

Criticisms when made should be attended to by the 
writer. The teacher must see to this, requiring the cor- 
rection and, if necessary, the rewriting of the composition. 
Changes may be made in red ink or with pencil, so that 
they may be seen at a glance. 

The outline, if any, should be criticised as well as the 
composition. 

If a marginal mark refers to some particular word or 
words, the latter may be underlined. 

ah "And" habit. And wrongly used, or sentence 

lacking in unity. 
arr Arrangement should be improved. Shift a clause 

or phrase to a better position for clearness or 

emphasis. 
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c Capital letter needed, or capital wrongly used. 

(See page 48.) 
ch Choice of word poor. Use words in their true 

meaning. 
cl Lack of clearness. This mark may be used along 

with arr^ om^ pro^ etc. 
ex Combine or make over into a complex sentence. 
ex Change the sentence into the exclamatory form. 
int Change the sentence into the interrogative form. 
mar Margin not well looked after. 
mis Misstatement of fact, 
n Lack of neatness. 

ns Put a period and begin a new sentence. 
am Word or words omitted. 
p Fault in punctuation. 

pi Plural should be used, or plural wrongly used. 
po Position of word should be changed. 
po88 Possessive incorrectly written ; possessive required. 
pro Pronoun not clear; change the sentence so as to 

make its meaning plain. 
pte Participle should be used, or participle is wrongly 

used. 
quot Use direct quotation, with proper punctuation. 
rel Relative not clear, or not rightly chosen; or too 

many relatives. 
S Bad spelling. 
8ub Unnecessary change of subject. 
top Topic of this paragraph is not clear. If necessary, 

use a topic sentence. Keep to the topic. 
U Lack of unity. Sentence contains too many ideas, 

or ideas not closely connected in meaning. 
no P Do not begin a new paragraph here ; topic has not 

changed. 
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^ Begin a new paragraph; topic has changed. 

(.) Period needed. 

(-) Hyphen needed, or hyphen wrongly used, or not 

properly placed (word incorrectly divided). 
X Mistake ; for example, in form of pronoun (me for 

i", etc.), or in use of word (will for shall^ etc.). 
S Omit. 

A Put in word or words left out. 
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NOTES ON PUNCTUATION, SPELLING, USE OF CAPITALS 

I. Punctuation. — Only the simplest and most necessary 
rules of punctuation are given in this book. The only 
marks of punctuation here studied at all are those used at 
the end of a sentence and those used to mark the main 
divisions of common and easy sentence forms. The fol- 
lowing is for the most part a review of what is given in 
the body of this book. 

1. The period (.) is used at the end of every declara- 
tive and every imperative sentence, unless the sentence is 
spoken with strong feeling, when it becomes exclamatory ; 
as, " The house is on fire ! Run for father ! " A period 
should never be used together with a question mark or an 
exclamation mark. 

TiliQ period is used to mark abbreviations (see page 90). 

2. The question mark (?) is used at the end of an inter- 
rogative sentence and after a direct question in the midst 
of any sentence. 

3. The exclamatibn mark (!) is used after words or 
sentences uttered with strong feeling ; as, " A horse ! a 
horse ! " " Jack ! Jack ! What a noise you are making ! " 

4. Quotation marks (" ") are used to inclose words that 
are given as spoken by some one (see examples on pages 
46, 47). Sometimes these marks are used to inclose the 
title of a book,^ or a nickname, or a slang word. 

1 For example, Hawthorne's ** Wonder Book." 
200 
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5. The comma (,) has many uses. 

(a) It is used to separate from the rest of the 
sentence a word that tells or names the person ad- 
dressed ; as, " Henry, bring me that book," " I will 
teach you, you rascal, not to run away again." 

(6) It is used to separate a quotation from the 
rest of the sentence ; as. The teacher said, " Is this 
true ? " " Well," answered the boy, " I didn't do it 
on purpose." 

(<?) The comma is generally used to separate the 
clauses of compound sentences (see page 70). 

((i) It is often used to mark off relative clauses, 
unless they are very short (see page 70 and footnote). 

(e) The comma is used to set off a word or a 
short phrase or clause put in for explanation ; as : 

The weather, truly, has been delightful. 

To-day, in fact, is almost perfect. 

We must hurry, as I was saying, or we shall miss our train. 

(/) Commas are used after words that stand in 
a list or series ; as, " Heavy, black, threatening, the 
clouds were piling up." (See page 87.) 

(^) Commas are used to separate the parts of the 
heading in a letter, and one is used at the end of 
the closing line in a letter. 

6. A colon (:) is used after the greeting or salutation 
in a letter, and where there is to follow a list or state- 
ment ; as : 

Dear Sir : 

Please send me the following goods : 
12 yards of silk, like the sample, 
10 yards of taffeta, same shade, etc. 

7. The rules for the use of the semicolon (;) need not 
be taken up in this book. The semicolon is generally 
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used only in rather long sentences, to mark a stop or 
pause more important than that which is shown by a 
comma ; but very young writers need not be in a hurry 
to learn how to use the semicolon. (There is an example 
of its use in the sentence just given.) 

8. The hyphen (-) is used to separate the parts of com- 
pound words, and to mark a break in a word of more than 
one syllable when the whole of the word cannot be got in 
at the end of a line (see page 69). 

9. The apostrophe (') is used in writing possessives 
(except of pronouns). It is also used in writing contrac- 
tions (see pages 42, 43). 

10. The dmh ( — ) is used to mark a break or excited 
pause in a sentence ; as, " We were creeping through the 
bushes when suddenly — what was that sound? We 
listened — waited a minute — then crept forward again." 

11. ThQ parentheseB ( ) are used to inclose figures, words 
of explanation, or words thrown in that might be omitted 
without disturbing the sentence. Examples are found in 
paragraph No. 9 on this page. 

12. The caret (A) is used to mark a place where one 
has had to add words. It shows an error of omission. 
It has been called the " blunder mark," but it is very useful. 

II. Use of capitals. — Nine rules for the use of capital 
letters are given on pages 48, 49. 

III. Notes on spelling. — 

(a) Look at these words : 

sit, sitting travel, trave/ing 

begin, beginner offer, offered 

war, warring profit, profiring 

prefer, preferred worship, worshiper 

We see from these words that an end consonant is 
doubled when a syllable like ing or er is added to a word 
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of one syllable or a word accented on the last syllable (like 
prefer.y The consonant is not doubled when the word 
is not accented on the last syllable ( trav'el^ offer^ etc.). 

(6) Look at these words : 

write, writing pale, paleness 

please, pleasure tune, tuneful 

change, changing change, changeful 

refine, refining refine, refinement 

We see from these words that a final e is dropped 
before an added syllable beginning with a vowel; and 
that the e is not dropped when the added syllable begins 
with a consonant. (There are a few exceptions to this rule, 
such Q^ judgment, truly, wholly. ^ 

(c) Notice these words : 

try, trial try, trying 

happy, happier defy, defying 

fly, flies' valley, valleys 

defy, defiance play, plays 

duty, dutiful monkey, monkeys 

busy, business busy, busying 

We see from these words that final y, if preceded by 
a consonant, is generally changed to i, before an added 
syllable. But final y is kept before the syllable ing, and 
always if the y is preceded by a vowel, as in key. 

(jd^ Be careful not to misspell these words : 

led, the past of lead. 

principal, meaning " chief," " most important." 

separate (not seperate). 

writing (not writting or writeing). 

medicine (not medecine). 

indiculous (not rediculous). 

1 But if the monosyllable or the last syllable has two vowels (coat, 
reveal), the consonant is not doubled (^coated, revealing). 
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NOTES FOR TEACHERS 

1. (Page 1.) Time allowance. — The question of allot- 
ment of school time, in weeks or terms, for the completion 
of a given chapter or the whole of the book, is one which, 
after much consideration, I have concluded must be left 
to the judgment of the teacher. It reduces, of course, 
to a question of speed. But the rate at which one class 
may proceed necessarily differs *much from the rate of 
another class, for a variety of obvious reasons. The 
teacher is the only person who knows at what rate a 
given class may profitably advance. The exercises in 
this book are not meant to be used as fixed units for as- 
signed work. Sometimes two exercises or even more may 
be done in one day ; sometimes only a part of one may 
afford enough work. It may sometimes be wise to work 
an exercise more than once, perhaps after an intervaU 
Neither are the chapters in this book subject to any Pro- 
crustean time limit. Some are considerably longer than 
others. Roughly estimated, the book may probably afford 
a basis, in the average school, for the composition work 
of two years. 

2. (Page 3.) Written and oral. — Here, as in many of 
the exercises, no direction is given as to whether the work 
should be done orally or in writing. The decision is fre- 
quently left to the judgment of the teacher. The requir- 
ing of too much written work should be avoided, as it 
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creates a distaste for the study, and involves an unneces- 
sary amount of labor; but the teacher, having in mind 
Bacon's maxim that "writing maketh an exact man," 
should remember that the art of composition is attained 
only through abundant use of pen and paper. 

Sometimes only a part of an exercise need be written 
out. Occasionally an exercise indicated for written com- 
position may, if the teacher thinks the class is having too 
much writing to do, be worked orally, or vice versa. 

While Exercise 3 is synthetic. Exercises 2, 4, and sev- 
eral that are to follow, are of an analytic nature. Com- 
position is, of course, a synthetic process, and most of the 
exercises in this book are of a synthetic nature. Strictly 
speaking, analytic exercises belong more properly to gram- 
mar, and can be justified in a composition book only on 
the ground that they emphasize what has been taught, or 
give variety, or otherwise assist the pupil in his composi- 
tion work. 

3. (Page 4.) Word study. — While I have endeavored 
to keep the language of the selections, models, and exer- 
cises within the comprehension of young children, the 
teacher should never lose sight of the fact that progress 
in composition is largely dependent upon the pupils' mas- 
tery of words. No opportunity for increasing the pupils' 
vocabulary should be neglected. In the story of the fire 
in the hotel, for instance, some attention may properly be 
directed to such words as damage^ afire^ poured. In the 
story "Crossing the River" (p. 31) the words betwixt, 
pilgrims, stunned, and greet may require notice. So with 
nearly all the exercises. Proper attention to word study 
includes not only questioning as to a writer's reason for 
choosing a particular word (as for clearness or force), and 
considering what other words might have been used (study 
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of synonyms), but also requiring pupils to explain words 
and use them correctly in sentences. 

I have not felt justified in devoting much space in this 
book to word study except in the last two chapters, not- 
withstanding its importance. The following are my 
reasons : 1. I question whether it is wise to direct very 
much attention to words, until after pupils have learned 
to write freely, and may safely adopt the critical attitude. 
2. Spelling books, reading books, in fact, all school books 
in whatever subjects, afford, if properly used, ample basis 
for word study. Dictation and reading aloud are useful 
aids. 3. The efficacy of formal exercises on synonyms, 
meaning and use, etc., may be overrated. We learn new 
words and their correct usage by reading constantly. In- 
sist on much reading, and on correct use of words in 
speech and writing, and the child's vocabulary will grow 
naturally. Occasional special exercises will help. 

4. (Page 5.) Sentence work. — From this point on, the 
pupil begins to learn to manipulate sentences. Very 
gradually he is introduced into the conscious art of com- 
position, which, with all of us, consists largely in the 
molding or modification and the arrangement of sen- 
tences. 

5. (Page 7.) Unity. — Thus early in the book must 
the idea of sentence unity be brought forward. The 
teacher should fully recognize the fundamental impor- 
tance of this matter. Half the looseness, obscurity, and 
ineffectiveness of the oral or written composition of adults 
springs from an inability to make unitary sentences. 

6. (Page 14.) Technical terms. — There are topics, like 
the one under treatment here, which, though they belong 
more properly to grammar, cannot be passed by in a 
treatise on composition. Generally speaking, I have aimed 
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to avoid as much as possible the technical terms of gram- 
mar. Every such term introduced in a book of this sort 
is an obstacle to progress or a burden for the pupil to 
carry. But here, just as in treating (in the following 
chapter) singular and plural, or (elsewhere) participles, 
possessives, etc., I have thought it best to give to the 
ideas that must be taught their proper names. The ad- 
vantages of doing so more than balance the objections. 
A knowledge of past and perfect, or of relatives, or of 
conjunctives, belongs fully as much to composition as to 
grammar. 

7. (Page 17.) Oral composition. — The teacher is 
urgently cautioned not to underestimate the importance 
of oral composition. It is fully as important as the writ- 
ten, and should receive continual attention. This atten- 
tion may take the form not only of requiring the careful 
working out of an exercise such as this (part 6), but also 
the insistence upon finished sentences in all recitations, 
and the practicing of pupils daily, through the recitations 
in all subjects, in easy and continuous composition. Pupils 
should be led to develop the invaluable power of talking 
consecutively and clearly, while standing alone, let the 
subject be what it may. Subjects for frequent composi- 
tion exercises, both oral and written, may be found in the 
geography, history, literature, or nature study of the 
grade or of lower grades, and should be freely used as 
part of the composition work. 

8. (Page 27.) Conjunctions. — The group of conjunc- 
tions given here may be referred to as the second group br 
set. They are here separated from the group given on 
page 12, because, being of a somewhat different nature, 
they make complex sentences, while the first group make 
compound sentences. This is brought out in Chapter IX. 
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From the point of view of Chapter III, however, they 
are used like other conjunctions in joining, hence they 
appear here simply as "more conjunctions." 

9. (Page 29.) Agreement. — This topic, the agree- 
ment of predicate with subject, is taken up again in Chap- 
ter XIV, page 171. The teacher may think it need not 
have been postponed so long. If it seems advisable or 
pertinent to take up earlier what is given so near the end 
of the book, the matter is within the teacher's discretion. 

10. (Page 31.) Uses of models. — Models may be em- 
ployed in composition study for a variety of purposes: 
(a) they may be copied^ as in Exercise 43, b\ (6) they 
may be reprodiLced from memory, as in Exercise 29, a; 
(<?) they may be imitated^ in compositions on similar sub- 
jects ; (d) they may be studied with respect to choice of 
words, plan, or method, with a view to deriving principles, 
whether of paragraphing, transition, clearness, or what 
not. All these uses of models are repeatedly exemplified 
iti this book. But I have refrained, particularly toward 
the end of the book, from inserting many extracts for 
study. One good specimen answers most purposes when 
the more elementary matters of composition have been 
attended to. The imitation of models, whether close or 
free imitation, is excellent for developing a style ; we may 
take the word and example of Stevenson (not to mention 
others) for that. But I fancy it can be overdone with 
young children.' It tends, and especially an analytic study 
of models tends, to hamper freedom and check spontaneity. 

11. (Page 32.) Relatives. — The method of introduc- 
ing relative pronouns employed here is adapted from 
"Longmans' English Grammar," page 104. As stated 
in the note thereto, it was suggested by Dr. Abbott's 
" How to TeU the Parts of Speech." 
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The fact that relatives are pronouns as well as conjunc- 
tions is not pointed out till much later (page 144). 

12. (Page 37.) Conjunctives. — I use the term con- 
junctives as the simplest and most descriptive. These 
words are, of course, conjunctive adverbs, but I leave out 
the word adverbs because it would unnecessarily burden 
the child's mind. In the same way I used relatives, for 
relative pronouns. 

In connection with Exercise 34, and indeed with many 
others, some teachers need to be cautioned not to insist upon 
the children's using the particular word or arrangement 
that the teacher may have in mind. There is room for 
choice, and the children should be permitted it. It is 
necessary to correct actual misuse or error; but aside 
from this, all possible freedom should be given «id encour- 
aged. 

13. (Page 54.) Criticism. — Here is where criticism 
of written work is first specifically touched upon. Criti- 
cism, unless very careful and kindly, is apt to chill and 
discourage a child. This is less true of constructive criti- 
cism. But I feel sure that children should acquire the 
habit of writing freely, without repression or conscious 
analysis, before criticism should be much in evidence. 
They should be familiar with the practice of writing, and 
should learn to enjoy the exercise of composition. When 
this is attained, the teacher may gradually introduce the 
critical habit, by easy degrees, only one or two points 
being taken up at a time. Generally speaking, as new 
topics bearing upon the art of composition are studied 
from the book, criticism should keep pace with the stu- 
dent's progress. This principle is illustrated in Exercise 
47, 5. Its further application is left largely to the teacher. 

This important subject is treated further in Appen- 
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dix I, page 197 ; and the general scope of criticism is in- 
dicated in a sort of review contained in the early part 
of Chapter XV of the text. 

14. (Page 60.) What sentences teU.— This fourfold 
grouping of sentences is taken, almost without change, 
from the syllabus of the English work in the public ele- 
mentary schools of New York City. While the first two 
types are characteristic of narration, and the last two are 
more closely related to description and exposition, yet the 
classification has little practical bearing on composition, 
since all four types are used in all kinds of composition. 
Besides, all persons use sentences without any notion of 
how they are to be classified. Here, as elsewhere, the 
analytic tendency or attitude of the mind is unfriendly to 
the warmth and flow of composition. 

15. (Page 70.) Punctuation of relative clauses. — The 
rule given in the text is of course inaccurate, since the 
necessity of the comma does not depend upon the length 
of the relative clause, but upon the nature ; that is, upon 
whether the clause is restrictive or non-restrictive. If the 
clause is restrictive, the comma should not be used, no 
matter though the clause be long. (Example: "There 
is hope for the man who is good to the humblest living 
thing.") The distinction, however, between restrictive 
and non-restrictive clauses is far too difficult for young 
children to grasp. The rule and the exercises given af- 
ford, I think, the best practical guide for elementary 
pupils. 

16. (Page 94.) Classification of sentences. — The classi- 
fication of sentences, whether according to use or accord- 
ing to form, is a matter of comparatively small importance 
in composition. It is of use chiefly when the stage of 
revision or criticism is reached, when sentences must be 
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recast or corrected. There is, of course, a rhetorical use 
of interrogative and exclamatory sentences (this is brought 
out on page 195) ; and in the making of sentences, in the 
processes of combining or varying, we are continually 
passing from simple to complex or compound, or the re- 
verse. We might, however, learn to do this without ever 
learning the terms simple^ complex^ and compound. 

It is always an advantage, though, to have names for 
what we deal with and for what we do, for names aid 
comprehension. So I introduce in this chapter the three 
technical terms which give it its title, but I wish particu- 
larly to note that such ample foundation has been laid in 
the preceding chapters that little in this step is new be- 
sides the names. 

17. (Page 110.) Manipulation of sentences. — Up to 
this point the bulk of the work with sentences has had 
to do with ways of combining ideas or statements so as to 
make sentences of various types. Here we take up more 
definitely the question. How may sentences be advanta- 
geously changed? True, some work of this sort has 
already been done, as in the changing of active or passive 
verbs so as to avoid change of subject (page 63), or in 
the exercises on the "and" habit (page 40). But in 
this chapter the chief manipulations are : (1) the shifting 
of clauses and phrases, and (2) the substitution of one for 
the other. Facility in these modifications is extremely 
valuable. Probably more than one half of the improve- 
ments made by adults in their own sentences fall under 
these two heads. The other chief sorts of changes are 
(1) additions or omissions, (2) improved choice of words. 

18. (Page 111.) Emphasis. — The principle here hinted 
at is a principle of force or emphasis. This division of 
rhetoric is hardly undertaken in this book. There is a 
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little of it in the last chapter (page 195), where the use 
of direct quotation and of interrogation is brought out. 
But, generally speaking, emphasis is too difficult a subject 
to be taught to young children. It implies too much 
conscious command of literary art. The teacher may 
well be satisfied if the pupils learn to write with correct- 
ness, coherence, and clearness. 

19. (Page 120.) Participles. — The present or con- 
tinuing participle is the only one introduced in this book. 
The perfect has already been dealt with (page 14), but 
not as a participle. While the perfect participle is, of 
course, used in adjectival phrases, precisely as the present 
participle is, it is much less common and, for the young 
writer, less necessary in that use than is the present. 
Hence, in the interest of simplicity, I have omitted it. 

20. (Page 166.) Exposition. — The sort of composition 
taken up in Chapter VIII, telling how things are done 
(e.^., receipts, directions for processes, etc.), is called ex- 
position by some writers. It is not exactly narration or 
description, certainly. Strictly speaking, it is a sort of 
limited exposition. But as it is a setting forth of changes, 
it is allied to narration, and may well be regarded as a 
means of transition to descriptive writing. It will be 
noted that in page 166 I limit exposition to general 
themes. Tried by this text a composition on "How to 
make a Rat-Trap " is not exposition. I think it proper to 
regard such a subject as belonging to a type midway be- 
tween narration and description. 
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Abbreviations, 90. 
" Abou ben Adhem," 112. 
Addressing of letters, 8^-90. 
Adjectives, 61. 

comparison of, 61-53. 
Adverbs, 178. 
Agreement of verb and subject, 29, 

171. 
And habit, 40, 128. 
Anecdotes, 69. 
Apostrophe, 42, 43. 
Arrangement, in the composition, 

140, 180; in the paragraph, 

136. 

"Bat, The," 129. 

Be, 23. 

Book reviews, 176. 

'* Brownie," 17. 

** Bullfinch and the Crow," 68. 

Business letters, 147, 152. 

Capital letters, 1, 48, 49. 

Caret, 202. 

** Caaabianca," 118. 

Cat, story of a, 121. 

Changing of sentences, 191, 194,211. 

Changing the subject, 63, 153. 

"Chimney Swallows," 167. 

Clauses, 66, 96, 101, 106. 

position of, 110, 111. 

substitution of, for phrases, 117. 
Clearness, 137, 141, 144, 158, 160. 
"Clown's Dress," 58. 
Colon, 77, 201. 



Combining of sentences, 5, 7, 12, 27, 

32, 65. 
Comma, 46, 47, 70, 78, 87, 201. 
Comparison of adjectives, 51-53. 
Complex sentences, 100, 104. 
(compositions, arrangement in, 140, 

180 ; subjects of, 190. 
Compound sentences, 13, 96. 
Compound subject and predicate, 10. 
Conjunctions, 13, 27, 207. 
Conjunctives, 36, 37, 101, 200. 
Contractions, 43. 

Correction of errors, in composi- 
tions, 193, 197 ; in paragraphs, 

181 ; in sentences, 182, 187 ; 
marks for, 193, 197-199. 

Criticism, 209 (see also Correc- 
tion). 
" Crossing the River," 31. 

Dash, 202. 

" Day in a fiospital," 80. 
"Day in June," 139. 
Declarative sentences, 21. 
Descriptions, 127, 131. 

in narration, 146. 
Diary, 79. 

Bo and done to, 61, 62. 
" Dog, Cat, and Canary," 122. 
" Dog that killed Sheep," 111. 
"Donkey, My," 126. 

Each, every, etc., 174. 
Emphasis, 211. 
Exclamation mark, 24, 200. 
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Exclamatory sentences, 24. 
Exposition, 166, 212. 
topics in, 168, 169. 

Fables, 58. 

** Frank's Bicycle," 41. 

" Game of Purg," 106. 
»* Gilbert k Becket," 74. 
*' Greedy Dog," 83. 

** How a Dog was Punished," 76. 
"• How to find a Bee-tree," 86. 
Hyphen, 69. 

Imperative sentences, 28. 
Indention of paragraphs, 84, 86, 

133. 
Interrogative sentences, 22. 
Introductory paragraph, 127. 

Joining, 12, 27. 

" Landing of the Robinson Family," 
102. 

Letter, parts of a, 77, 78, 147 ; ad- 
dressing of a letter, 88-90. 

Like for as, 177. 

Lincoln, life of, 123. 

Margins, in compositions, 193 ; in 

letters, 78 ; in notes, 157. 
May and can^ 184. 
Misuse of words, 177, 184, 188. 
Models, 60, 208. 
Most for almost y 177. 
"My Donkey," 126. 
Myths, 64. 

Narratives, kinds of, 58; poems, 

120. 
"Newton and the Fire," 45. 



Notes, formal, 155, 157; informal, 

157. 
Nouns, 25. 

Omission of words, 158. 
Only, etc., placing of, 138. 
Oral composition, 207. 
" Origin of Roast Pig," 25. 
Outlines, 124, 127. 

Paragraphs, 84, 135. 

topics of, 85, 124, 133, 140. 
Parentheses, 202. 
Participles, 120, 128, 129, 212. 
Period, 1, 90, 200. 
Phrases, 113. 

in place of clauses, 116. 

participial, 120. 

position of phrases, 113, 137. 
Plural, 28. 

possessive in, 42, 43. 
Position of clauses, 110, 111 ; of 

phrases, 113, 137. 
Possessives, 41, 42. 
Predicate 2, 9, 55. 

compound, 11. 
Prepositions, 114, 115. 
Present, past, and perfect, 14, 29, 

50 ; table of, 18-20. 
** Princess and the Pea," 81. 
Principal clause, position of, 111. 
Pronouns, 140-142, 144. 

forms of, 173, 175. 

unnecessary, 176. 
Punctuation, 46, 57, 108, 109, 200- 
202. 

Question mark, 22, 200. 
Quotation marks, 46, 47. 
Quotation, use of, 194. 

Receipts, 91. 
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Relatives, 32-34, 144, 150. 
Relative clauses, 67, 210. 
** Rescue of the Lark," 39. 
"• Return of Rip Van Winkle," 39. 
Reviews, 64, 107, 163. 
book, 176. 

" Saved by a Thread," 82. 
Sentences, 1. 

complex, 100, 104. 

compound, 13, 96. 

declarative, 21. 

exclamatory, 24. 

imperative, 23. 

interrogative, 22. 

kinds of, 94, 104, 108, 210. 

short, 4, 30. 

simple, 94. 

types of, 60, 123. 
Shall and will, 184, 186. 
Simple sentences, 94. 
Singular, 28. 
Social notes, 155. 
Spelling, rules of, 202, 203. 
'' Strange Visitor," 131. 
Subject, 2, 9. 

change of, 63, 158. 



Subject, compound, 10. 

in imperative sentences, 23, 24. 
Subject word, 26. 
" Sugar-Plum Tree," 98. 
Synonyms, 184, 188. 

Than, 175. 

Topic sentences, 134. 
Topics of paragraphs, 85, 124, 133, 
168. 
order of, 140. 
Types of sentences, 60, 61, 123. 

Uniting, 7, 26, 129. 

Unity of sentence, 7, 56, 160, 162, 

206. 
Unnecessary pronouns, 176. 

Verb, 14. 
in predicate, 22. 
regular and irregular, 18. 

Which habit, 150. 

"Who are You?" 35. 

Word study, 205. 

Words often misused, 177, 184, 188. 

Written and oral exercises, 204. 
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In the preparation of this book the constant aim has been to make 
the language clear and simple ; to approach each point through exer- 
cises and illustrations, so that the pupil "may learn by doing"; to 
arrange the points so that the subject develops easily and naturally, 
and to conceive and state grammatical principles in a sound and schol- 
arly manner. 

It is technical grammar^ intended to be used in the last two years 
of the grammar school, and thoroughly fitting pupils to take up their 
high school work in the classics. 

No other grammar contains such a wealth of exercises for practice in 
the development of each successive step. Analysis and classification 
of simple sentences are introduced at the earliest period consistent with 
sound pedagogy. "Notes for Teachers" are appended, and are often 
referred to in the text. 



Miss Metta L. Persons, Teacher of 
Methods, State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N.Y. : — " I am glad to note its 
many commendatory points as an Ele- 
mentary Grammar. The treatment of 
subjects is simple, full, and on the whole 
consistent. Terms and definitions are 
led up to by clear, inductive presenta- 
tion — a method which will lead chil- 
dren to form clear, correct concepts. 
Illustrative material is rich in quantity 
and variety. Even models for parsing 
and analysis recommend themselves 
for clearness and completeness. In a 
word, the book seems to be what is 
claimed for it — * a teaching book ' — 



safe even in the hands of a poor 
teacher." 

Webster Cook, Principal E. S. High 
School, Saginaw, Mich. : — "I am fa- 
miliar, I think, with all the school 
grammars of English published in this 
country, and with most of those pub- 
lished in England, and I do not know 
of any that is worthy of consideration 
when compared with this book. Both 
in scientific value and in adaptation 
to school work it is superior, and it 
would mean a decided step forward in 
English Grammar teaching if it could 
replace the books of the same grade 
that are now in use." 
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